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Editorials 


HUMANITY WITHOUT FADS. 

No profession can claim a greater right to be considered a humane 
one than that of medicine, and the veterinary branch has a particular 
claim of its own in that the patients with which it has to deal are 
incapable of the same methods of appeal to the mercy of those in 
whose hands they are placed, as is the case with the patients of the 
human physician or surgeon. 

‘““Humanity ” has no sect and no distinction, and the privilege 
to exercise it is the direct prerogative of every man and woman. 

Animals which live peacefully in contact with man are especially 
to be considered when the question of humanity is at the fore; and 
even the wild animals have an equal right for consideration, in that 
the means used to fight or exterminate them shall be as humane as 
is possible under the circumstances involved. 

So long as meat is a necessity for the food of man, so long will 
animals have to be killed in order that meat may be obtained, and 
humane methods of killing should always be adopted. Humaneness 
in this direction not only depends upon the actual methods used, but 
upon the expertness of the individual who carries it out, and it is 
around this pivot that at the present time a good deal. of controversy 
is raging as will be seen by reference to several specific articles in 
this month’s issue. For example, at the present moment the question 
has again been brought up pretty acutely in regard to the Jewish 
method of killing cattle for food purposes, and although there seems 
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to be almost unanimity and agreement between expert advisers that 
the severing of the large vessels of the throat, when done expertly 
by the well-trained Shochet, is as humane as any other method in regard 
to the speediness with which unconsciousness ensues, there is no room 
for argument whatever that the method of preparation for getting 
the throat of the bullock into proper position for cutting, can be 
greatly improved upon ; and it is to the credit of the Shechita Board 
of Jewish Deputies that they have now appointed one of their chief 
officials, Dr. Lucas, M.D., a very earnest man, to go into the question 
thoroughly in collaboration with several prominent veterinarians, 
including Capt. J. R. Hayhurst, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., the Chief 
Veterinary Inspector of the largest abattoir in London. 

It may be news to the public and to members of the veterinary 
profession that over 80 per cent. of the beef which is eaten in London, 
is killed by the Jewish method, as an orthodox Jew is forbidden by his 
religion to eat any part of the ox behind the loin. 

The article by Dr. Lucas, and the one which illustrates the Weinberg 
apparatus, will be read with interest in this connection, and it is 
gratifying to see the action taken by the Yorkshire Division of the 
N.V.M.A. at their meeting on July 27th last, when they stated that 
they were “in favour of any attempt to find a more humane method 
of preparation for slaughter by the Jewish method.” The Jews are 
well known as a humane people, and it is time that this reproach 
. on which much has been written of late in the Jewish Chronicle and 
Jewish Graphic in regard to the present cruel method of casting, shall 
be removed for ever. 

The humane slaughter of pigs is dealt with from both points of 
view in articles by Mr. Paddison, the Honorary Humane Adviser 
on the question of Slaughtering, to the R.S.P.C.A., and by Mr. Anthony, 
M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., Veterinary Inspector to one of the largest 
bacon-curing factories in Great Britain ; and here we stumble against 
a boulder which has still to be removed from the path. The killing of 
animals, especially those which squeal, like the pig, is at no time 
a ‘‘ drawing-room sight,” and even to the veterinarian whose training 
has carried him through many severe trials, the scenes which accompany 
pig killing are an ordeal. 

The stunning of the pig, if done expertly (and in this country 
we are far behind our continental neighbours in the methods by which 
this is done), does away at once with the agony of the squeal, but if, 
as is asserted on very high authority, the flesh of a large proportion 
of such animals is not able to be preserved for human consumption 
in the form of hams, bacon, etc. (and it is only for human food that 
pigs are killed), the necessity arises for careful thinking on the part 
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of each individual kind-hearted man or woman before being too 
definite in expressing an opinion. 

The proportion of wilfully cruel people amongst butchers and 
slaughtermen is not any greater than amongst any other body of 
men, and all of us who eat meat or wear boots or anything else which 
is the product of the dead animal, must remember that we are equally . 
accomplices in the death and method of killing. We should be 
hypocrites if we thought otherwise. 

Even in the case of the dog (an animal which is especially dear 
to the home of every Englishman and a source of substantial income 
nowadays to almost every practising veterinarian), the question of 
observational work must be considered with sanity and in regard to 
“the greatest good for the greatest number.’ There are some who 
would never permit a dog to be used at all for any observational work 
which is intended to benefit man or even its own species, and there 
must surely be some inconsistency in this. One has only to take a 
disease such as Distemper by way of illustration ; a disease which 
kills its thousands, generally after a lingering or painful death, every 
year. Ifthe violent opponents to the use of a few dogs in an endeavour 
to cure or prevent a disease such as this, would only think for a 
moment of the benefit to the whole canine race which will follow 
the discovery of the means of prevention of this one disease alone, 
they would surely never need to be argued with. 

Take again the great work which has been done for the prevention 
of Rickets in children and in animals. By certain experimental work 
on feeding, the value of the necessity for a properly balanced diet 
has been so clearly demonstrated that even the man in the street 
knows (often even more clearly than his medical attendant) what is 
meant by the word “ vitamin.” 

Anti-Vivisection Societies if confining themselves to the words 
“ Vivisection ’’ and ‘‘ Experiment,” will always receive the whole- 
hearted support of the veterinary profession, provided they will confine 
themselves to the prevention of unnecessary or avoidable cruelty, 
but ithe word “‘ Vivisection,” as it is used for propaganda purposes 
to-day, is a misnomer ; and indeed, the word “ experiment’’ would 
be more truthfully expressed by the word “ observation.” 

There would be a great deal of difference in the minds of the 
emotional public, if, in the publication of their propaganda work 
some of the more rabid anti-cruelty societies truthfully dissected 
out the real “‘ vivisection experiments’ from that which could be 
put into the category of observational work, for it is not fair to inform 
an emotional public that so many ‘‘ tens of thousands ”’ of experiments 
were done under the Vivisection Act Laws, thus putting before their 
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eyes a vivid picture of a dog being strapped down to a table and cut 
up with a knife in horrible fashion, forgetting to mention that by 
law the animal is bound to be properly chloroformed and that it is 
not allowed to come out of that chloroform back to life again; and 
also, that nine-tenths or more of these statistics were food or other 
non-painful observations or experiments performed on rats and 
guinea pigs and rabbits. To the average man or woman, the rat 
is a loathsome beast and one never hears of a petition being brought 
round to be signed against rats being used for so-called “ vivisection ”’ 
purposes. Surely, to be consistent, the anti-vivisector should include 
all forms of animal, bird or insect life, which have a nervous system ; 
and to confine attention to the dog or horse is exercising a distinct 
prejudice for one’s favourites instead of basing one’s views on the 
broad ideas of humanity alone. 

Unfortunately, we have to live in a world in which everything and 
everybody is more or less cruel, and although societies for the pro- 
tection of animals are excellent institutions, it is not good for them 
to be administered by cranks, many of whom would be normal people 
if only they had children to earn livings for and less time to brood over 
their own fancied wrongs. 

The Veterinary Surgeon, from the personal respect with which 
he is looked up to by his cliéntéle, can do a great deal to influence 
true humanity to animals, and if we are dissatisfied with certain 
things, whether it be the ravages of disease or whether it be some 
method of killing animals for food, it is for us to do our best to strive 
to put the question right. By our individual examples we can help 
the world forward by pioneering a practical teaching based on 
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THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON AGRICULTURE AND 
THE INDIAN VETERINARY SERVICE. 

THE questionnaire and two volumes of evidence taken before the 
Royal Cominission on Agriculture in India can now be obtained by the 
Public, and we draw the serious attention of our readers to an expert 
criticism on this very urgent and important question in another column. 

The former is very comprehensive and deals mainly with agri- 
cultural questions, but Part III is devoted to questions regarding 
veterinary and animal husbandry activities. With respect to the 
veterinary section the questions are peculiarly entangled with major 
and minor issues, but two deal definitely with administrative problems. 
The evidence is already very voluminous, and by the time the Com- 
mission has finished its labours much patient reading will need to 
be exercised by interested persons. Some officials of the Indian 
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Veterinary Service (though we miss several well-known names) have 
already given evidence and the Commission has also invited evidence 
from several veterinary pathologists in England with a view to 
obtaining opinions more particularly on methods of veterinary 
research. 

By the time the whole of the evidence given in India and England 
is published the Commission will doubtless have arrived at some 
conclusion and any words from us will be fruitless. J¢ 7s an anomalous 
position and much to be regretted that the profession is not represented 
on the Commission by an officer experienced in Indian conditions, in 
order that witnesses could be more effectively cross-examined regarding 
some of their statements. 

The evidence of the officiating Director of the Imperial Institute 
of Veterinary Research is very comprehensive and admirably expressed. 
His views on administration are clear and pointed, but we doubt 
very much if he is right in recommending that the proposed Veterinary 
Adviser should have his headquarters at Muktesar. In our view 
the Indian Veterinary Service needs a director at the headquarters. 
of Government, with full liberty to tour extensively. He would 
naturally control the Institute at Muktesar through its Director, 
but it is essential that he should be acquainted with local conditions 
throughout India. 

We are convinced that the future efficiency of the Indian Civil 
Veterinary Department depends upon careful recruitment and a 
satisfactory solution of the administrative problem. The Department 
has an excellent record of laborious work and its activities have been 
of great value to agricultural welfare in India, but we are constrained 
to state that for a considerable number of years it has been subjected 
to very ungenerous treatment and neglect. 

During the war there could be no appreciable development of 
its activities for obvious reasons, but since then the Government of 
India have shown little desire to encourage progress. 

We may instance the fact that in the post-war revision of pay the 
Indian Veterinary Service was treated with singular niggardliness.. 
Terms and conditions of service do not come within the scope of the 
Commission, but we trust that it will see its way to make recom- 
mendations which will tend to the encouragement, rather than the 
discouragement, of members of and aspirants to a Service which has 
enormous possibilities if it is treated with the justice and sympathy 
it deserves. 

The economic importance of a strong and properly organised 
Veterinary Department in India is realised by all who have any 
knowledge of agricultural conditions in that great country. 
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General Articles 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON AGRICULTURE IN INDIA 
AND THE INDIAN VETERINARY SERVICE. 
By ANGLO-INDIAN. 

THE questionnaire and two volumes of evidence have now been 
published by the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India. The 
general terms of reference required the Commission “to examine 
and report upon the present conditions of Agriculture and Rural 
Economy in British India and to make recommendations for the 
improvement of agriculture and the promotion of the welfare and 
prosperity of the rural population.” 


OBJECTS AND METHODS OF CONTROL. 

In this connection agriculture naturally includes Veterinary Science, 
the intelligent application of which is vital to agricultural welfare in 
India, where cattle are of great economic importance. In particular, 
the Commission is required to investigate the measures now being 
taken for the promotion of research, experiment, demonstration and 
education, the compilation of statistics, the breeding of stock, and 
to make recommendations. In this connection the questionnaire 
asks for suggestions for the better organisation, administration and 
financing of Veterinary Research, but does not refer specifically to 
veterinary education, demonstration, and statistical information ; 
though their importance would appear to merit attention. Under 
the heading of Administration the only question relative to the 
Veterinary Service is: “Are you satisfied from the agricultural 
standpoint with the services afforded by the Agricultural and 
Veterinary Services?’’; but under the heading “ Veterinary’ two 
questions relative to administration are asked, being given the first 
and last places respectively. They are, (a) Should the Civil Veterinary 
Department be under the Director of Agriculture, or should it be 
independent ? and (7) Do you recommend the appointment of a 
Superior Veterinary Officer with the Government of India? What 
advantages do you expect would result from such an appointment ? 

As, in the writer’s opinion, the future success of the Indian Civil 
Veterinary Department is dependent upon soundness of administration 
he proposes to devote this article to its discussion, feeling confident 
that the development of Research and other activities will only 
result from a satisfactory solution of the administrative problem. 
As an indication of comparative importance and for convenience, 
the last question will be placed first. 
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PROGRESS AND DEVELOPMENT. 

From the date of its institution until 1912 the Indian Civil Veterinary 
Department had a record of progress and development which earned 
favourable opinions in all well-informed quarters. 

Provincial Departments had been created, epizootic and other 
diseases were receiving progressive attention, research work had 
developed, education had expanded, and cattle breeding operations 
had been taken in hand so far as was possible with the very limited 
financial assistance provided. 

A scientific journal originated by three devoted officers of the 
Department, and later edited by the Inspector General, was earning 
a world reputation. It primarily recorded research work carried out 
in India and was incentive to the officers of the Department generally. 

In one of their periodical financial frights the Government of 
India abolished the post of Inspector-General, though the heads of 
several other departments, who were threatened with similar 
extinction, remained ; in some instances under a different title. 

It may be admitted that the Inspector-General had been shorn 
of many of his powers owing to decentralisation, but if professional 
advice was required by the Government of India for other services 
it was also necessary for the Veterinary Service. Local administrations 
and native states in India are inclined to resent any suspicion of 
interference from the central Government to an extent which indicates 
prejudice ; and, as a result, their interests frequently suffer from lack 
of experienced advice and co-ordination, more especially in regard 
to the contro! of epizootic disease. Officers of the Civil Veterinary 
Department were greatly discouraged by the abolition of the post 
of Head of the Department, as it was a retrogressive step from their 
point of view. It was not only disadvantageous to professional 
endeavour, which was sufficiently serious, but it was disappointing 
to those whose careers suffered thereby. 

The fact that such an appointment existed had been held out as 
an inducement to aspiring recruits. The Department has been 
singularly unfortunate with the powers of finance ; owing to a great 
extent, it is believed, to non-representation. The invidious distinction 
of a post-war reduction of emoluments, fixed some 20 years previously, 
is an example. With the post of Inspector-General the “ Quarterly 
Journal of Veterinary Science’’ disappeared, the Government of 
India refusing to support it. The orders of Government that in future 
all literary contributions of a professional nature had to be submitted 
to the Agricultural Adviser were not couched in encouraging terms. 

Having abolished the appointment of Head of the Civil Veterinary 
Department, the Government of India soon found itself in difficulties 
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for want of veterinary advice. One method of obtaining it is to 
adopt the cumbersome procedure of consulting local governments 
through secretariat channels, which means delay and other objectionable 
features; a fatal procedure where the stamping out or prevention of 
disease is concerned. The individual opinions of veterinary officers 
may be suppressed; or the non-professional Director of Agriculture 
may dominate, or confuse, the issue in what is termed “ self- 
contained ”’ Jetters. An alternative is to ask the advice of the Agri- 
cultural Adviser, which frequently places this officer in an awkward 
position. He has no status in regard to veterinary affairs in the 
Provinces and, in fact, has little or no knowledge of what is going on. 
This is apparent in his evidence on veterinary questions before the 
Commission. He has avoided any reference in his written evidence 
to Question 15 (Veterinary) and his oral evidence is not very well 
informed. This officer’s proposals for the constitution of a Board 
of Agriculture, with himself as Chairman and with the Director of 
the Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research as a Member, will be 
referred to later. Under the existing organisation, the Director is 
under the control of the Veterinary Adviser, who is his sole source 
of information on veterinary affairs. 


The consequence is that when the Agricultural Adviser is con- 
sulted by the Government of India in veterinary matters he turns 
to the Director of the Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research. 
He is in the fortunate position of being able to take responsibility for 
success and irresponsibility for failure, the less fortunate Director 
becoming the professional scapegoat. 


There are more serious consequences, however. The Director is 
an officer recruited specially for research work and is not necessarily 
possessed with any experience of conditions in India. In point of 
fact, the permanent incumbent has been for many years a junior 
officer of no Indian experience whatever. He is placed in a responsible 
position with no professional superior to turn to for advice and 
guidance. Willing to do his best, he finds himself inundated with 
-official references with which he is not competent to deal, and which 
take up much time that could be more profitably employed in his 
legitimate duties. He is not a touring officer in the administrative 
sense and can have no real acquaintance with the various local 
conditions. 


It is obviously unfair and futile to consult him on administrative 
affairs connected with local administrations, but under the present 
-system this does occur. The writer has sufficient intimate knowledge 
to assert that errors of judgment have been committed which might 
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have been avoided if the advice of a veterinary administrator 
experienced in Indian conditions had been obtainable. 

The evidence of the officiating Director of the Institute before the 
Commission has considerable bearing on this important matter. 
Although it happens that this officer had some 10 years’ service in 
India, his experience, on his own admittance, was very local. He 
has in his evidence committed several inadvertent errors due, in fact, 
to insufficient acquaintance with work being done in other provinces 
than his own. It is obvious that the veterinary representative with 
the Imperial Government should be an experienced officer with 
liberty to tour extensively in order to obtain exact information 
regarding local conditions. 

It is regrettable that no member of the Commission has sufficient 
inside knowledge of veterinary work in India to enable him to cross- 
examine both professional and non-professional witnesses with a view 
to clearing certain statements that might easily mislead and confuse 
the issues. Instances have already occurred of witnesses not being 
quite accurate in their statements. 


THE PRESENT IMPOSSIBLE SUBSERVIENT POSITION. 


The Board of Agriculture, which is presided over by the Agri- 
cultural Adviser, meets bi-annually and, with the grudging consent 
of the local administrations, a certain number of veterinary officers 
are permitted to attend. 

Administrative questions connected with the Civil Veterinary 
Department are supposed to be discussed on these occasions, but in 
point of fact the atmosphere is purely agricultural and, apart from 
discussions regarding animal husbandry, which subject is common 
ground, veterinary officers are not greatly concerned. Veterinary 
research and education are subjects more allied to the medical branch 
and it would be advantageous if collaboration could be arranged 
accordingly. The Government of India have ordained that veterinary 
conferences should be held in alternate years. One was held in 1919, 
which was presided over by the Agricultural Adviser, and at which 
administrative questions were discussed. A second was held in 1922 
and presided over by the senior veterinary officer present, the Govern- 
ment of India having ruled in the meantime that this concession could 
only be allowed with the proviso that no administrative questions 
were to be discussed. 

The senior veterinary officer happened to be serving under a local 
Government and he received no communication from the Government 
of India regarding his duties or the agenda to be discussed. The 
proceedings, which were undoubtedly important, were printed and 
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published, but so far no review appears to have been made or, indeed, 
any action taken, and no further conference has been called. It is 
almost certain that this neglect would not have occurred if the Guvern- 
ment of India had any representative of the Veterinary Department 
at headquarters. 

A similar conference of a specialised branch of the Agricultural 
Department would have had someone to look after its interests in the 
person of the Agricultural Adviser, and it 1s extremely unlikely that tt 
would have been ignored for five years or more. 

The above remarks serve to show that the Indian Civil Veterinary 
Department is at present in a parlous position with the Imperial 
Government. It is not clear if it 1s regarded as a separate entity or a 
neglected appendage of the Agricultural Department. Until it is given 
a definite status and reasonable consideration, the progress and 
development, which are so essential to the agricultural welfare of 
India, and which at one period were so well maintained, cannot survive ; 
much less improve. 


NECESSITY FOR FREEDOM OF ACTION AND ADMINISTRATION. 

The future administration of the various local veterinary depart- 
mients in respect to control by Directors of Agriculture is a very 
debatable subject. The position is complicated, and it would be a 
relief if the Commission formulated a workable scheme acceptable 
to all parties. In the early days of the Provincial Veterinary Depart- 
ments, Superintendents and Principals of Colleges were controlled 
by Directors of Land Records, Boards of Revenue, Financial Com- 
missioners and other civilian administrators. When Directors of 
Agriculture were first created they were invariably members of the 
Indian Civil Service. But in order to encourage and placate the 
specialist members of the newly-created Agricultural Department, it 
was stated that in future Directorships would be open to them, and 
practically all these appointments are now held by members of that 
Department. In some Provinces veterinary departments are not 
controlled by Directors of Agriculture, whilst in others they are. One 
of the recommendations of the Islington Commission was that, as 
members of the Agricultural Department succeeded to directorships, 
veterinary departments should be made independent of them. As 
a matter of fact, from the veterinary point of view neither arrangement 
can be regarded as satisfactory. In cases where veterinary departments 
are independent there is no provision for a Veterinary Directorship, 
though in one Province at least this designation is applied. The 
designation Veterinary Adviser is officially recognised by the Govern- 
ment of India and in some cases the appointment has been created. 
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But unless the holder happens to be a very junior officer he is not 
allowed any extra pay, and he usually has executive duties to perform 
in addition to his administrative duties, irrespective of the extent 
of his responsibilities. Again in some Provinces veterinary officers 
work independently, which is not a convenient system. This is 
confirmed by two veterinary officers who have already given evidence, 

In short, under the existing rules, if a member of the Civil Veterinary 
Department is promoted to be head of his department under a local 
administration, it is not promotion in the sense that he receives any 
advantages in status or emoluments ; and if he is under the control 
of a member of the Agricultural Department, who may be junior to 
himself, he is not eligible for even a nominal promotion. 


WHERE REFORM IS NEEDED. 


Veterinary officers do not crave to be created directors of composite 
departments, but they do think that when their departments are 
sufficiently strong to warrant it they should not be debarred from 
their own directorships with the status and emoluments granted to 
directors of agriculture. 

This constriction of career is not the sole reason for dissatisfaction 
with the existing system or, rather, want of system. Control means 
financial control and all it involves. Where financial interests clash 
the weaker units of a composite department are bound to suffer, to 
the detriment of development and efficiency. 

The Agricultural Departments in the Provinces include in their 
ranks farmers, botanists, chemists, bacteriologists, entomologists, 
engineers, dairy experts, and others with no particular qualifications. 

In the scramble for budget allotments and grants family friction 
may occur, but it is confined to the family, and each member usually 
gets his turn. Besides, they are not debarred from the directorships. 
The Veterinary Officer is in the position of a poor relation for whom 
‘“crumbs’’ only are the portion unless the Director happens to be 
exceptionally broadminded. 

Departments are subject to financial panics and pecuniary windfalls, 
with the result that expansion in initial undertakings takes place, 
whilst the necessary recurring expenditure may be refused or reduced. 
It is common to entertain an increased subordinate establishment 
without making provision for the necessary superior staff. This 
means that heads of minor departments, with very limited powers, 
are put into difficult positions and friction results. 

It is extremely doubtful if a specialist officer is suitable for the 
administrative control of a composite department. It is rare to find 
one with the necessary training and discernment among such, able 
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as he may be in his own work. Apart from this it is only human to 
have a bias for his own particular branch of activity unless he has no 
belief in it. It is the writer’s firm opinion that in the case of a large 
heterogeneous department the head should be chosen for administrative 
ability, and only in very exceptional cases from specialists. 

As an instance of the strange ideas that obtain regarding adminis- 
tration the oral evidence of the Livestock Expert to the Government 
of Bombay may be quoted. This officer stated that “‘ when a Director 
of Agriculture is a specialist officer he has just as much knowledge 
of animal breeding as he has of veterinary science (sic), and that if 
he can control animal breeding efficiently he should be able to control 
veterinary work efficiently.”’ 

He was of opinion “ that a man with purely veterinary training 
could not control the Agricultural Department.” 

Now there are two Directors of Agriculture in the Bombay 
Presidency, one of whom is a chemist and the other a botanist. 

It is not known what the qualifications of the Livestock Expert are. 

It is a pity that this officer could not have been cross examined by a 
representative of the Veterinary Department or he might have learnt 
‘that a Member of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons is likely 
to have more knowledge of botany and chemistry than a chemist or 
a botanist has of veterinary science and animal husbandry and that 
if scientific training is regarded as:a test he would be quite capable 
of controlling the work of a livestock expert. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


In concluding this article the writer desires to say that his criticism 
of the present system is made without prejudice and with a sincere 
desire to assist the Indian Veterinary Service in obtaining the position 
which is necessary for its existence as a useful factor in the agricultural 
welfare of India. Careful recruitment and enlightened administration 
should produce an efficient service playing its proper part in the 
development that is so urgently required. A great effort should be 
made to co-ordinate veterinary activities with the Agricultural and 
Medical Departments and for that reason it should remain a separate 
entity. 

In order to show that he is not merely a destructive critic the 
writer ventures to suggest that the administrative difficulty would 
be simplified if methods adopted in other countries were studied. 
The importance of agriculture to India would appear to justify the 
creation of a Central (Imperial) Bureau of Agriculture and separate 
bureaux for each important local administration. 

In conformity with the Reforms scheme each bureau would be in 
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charge of a minister, assisted by a member of the Civil Service as 
secretary. The members of the respective bureaux would consist 
of the heads of the various departments connected with agriculture 
and allied subjects. 

Each head of a department should have direct access tothe minister, 
and equal status. Each would control his own budget allotment. 
Equal emoluments for heads of departments would not be necessary ; 
they should be regulated by strength of personnel and extent of 
responsibility. 

In the case of small departments heads might have executive 
duties to perform in addition to administrative duties or even executive 
duties only, but all should be represented. 

Bureaux would meet under the presidentship of the minister 
when called upon to discuss the larger questions. Committees would 
be appointed to discuss special and minor questions. 

The Central (Imperial) Bureau would deal with Imperial questions, 
and with references from local bureaux. 

As suggested by the Agricultural Adviser, each bureau should 
have an Advisory Council composed of non-officials and representatives 
of Native States. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON AGRICULTURE IN 
INDIA AND THE VETERINARY PROFESSION. 


By H. E. CROSS, A.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H. 
(late Indian Civil Service). 


THE Royal Commission on Agriculture in India has been spending 
the summer taking the evidence of experts in this country, and will 
complete its work in India during the winter. One of the most urgent 
problems presented for solution is the widespread malnutrition of 
man and beast, with its attendant consequences of inefficiency, 
economic loss and agricultural indebtedness. 

The Imperial Dairy Expert of the Government of India states in 
his evidence before the Commission that the quality of Indian cattle 
is growing worse from year to year. The inefficiency of plough 
bullocks makes it impossible to introduce harvesting machinery or 
modern methods of cultivation and seeding. The inefficiency of the 
Indian milch cow means a serious shortage of dairy produce which 
affects the health and physical well-being of the whole community. 
There exists amongst Hindus a strong sentiment against the killing 
of cattle; so the country has to support millions of animals which 
from birth to death are quite useless, yet eat up the fodder which 
should go to the efficient workers and milkers. Other experts show 
that malnutrition is the most far-reaching of the causes of diseases 
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in India, and urge that research on plant, animal and human nutrition 
should be extended and co-ordinated. 


Disease and mortality amongst cattle as one might naturally 
expect under such conditions are very rife. It is officially admitted 
that the loss of agricultural capital annually, caused by preventable 
deaths of cattle, is enormous. In an otherwise prosperous and go- 
ahead province like the Punjab, where over 60 per cent. of the 
population are cultivators of the soil, about 20 per cent. of the money 
borrowed by them is for the purchase of cattle. One per cent. of the 
population of this province are moneylenders by profession! When 
we reflect that the rate of interest is anything between 25 and 200 
per cent., varying according to the poverty, ignorance and illiteracy 
of the borrower, and that the average holding in the congested areas 
is four acres, one realises what a vital problem this is for the farmer, 
and one wonders how he is able to make farming pay. 


The responsibility, it has been said, for this state of affairs, lies 
with the religious scruples of the people. England protects her cattle 
from certain diseases by drastic measures, such as slaughter of the 
infected and in contact animals, which the Hindu or the Sikh would 
not tolerate. It is said that till some equally effective substitutes 
are brought forward, this heavy loss is to a large extent unavoidable. 
The same argument is applied to the elimination of the unfit. 
However this may be, it must be admitted that so far the State has 
done little or nothing towards removing this clog on efficiency. The 
Dutch keep a much larger staff of veterinary surgeons in their small 
Eastern possessions than is maintained in the whole of India and 
Burma. South Africa, with its small white population, spends 
four times as much as India on veterinary work. It maintains an 
adequate and efficient research staff, whereas India has to content 
herself with two research officers perched on the top of a hill 14 days’ 
journey from the nearest town. 


The mortality of stock in the Punjab is enormous, Twenty 
per cent. of the money borrowed by the zamindar goes to replace 
stock losses. It is only necessary to tour off the beaten track and to 
get into real touch with the Punjabi cultivator (a most hospitable and 
delightful individual) to ascertain and appreciate what is the mortality 
and what affect it has upon the agricultural community. The yearly 
losses in the Punjab from such diseases as Surra, Rinderpest, 
Hemorrhagic septicemia, Blackquarter, Anthrax (and how often 
diagnosed !), let alone the deaths due to ignorance and carelessness 
about the rudiments of animal management hygiene and sanitation, 
are stupendous. 
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The mortality of stock is due to (1) Malnutrition ; (2) preventable 
diseases ; (3) ignorance. 

With sufficient funds and a proper and sufficient staff of keen 
veterinary workers with an experienced veterinary surgeon as head 
of the veterinary service, able to mix with and converse wth the 
people (otherwise they are worse than useless), a good deal of religious 
prejudice could be successfully combated and diseases successfully 
dealt with. The Indian cultivator, at any rate in the Punjab, has a 
shrewd eye for his own advantage if tackled by the right type of 
worker. 


HUMANENESS. 
By G. MAYALL, M.R.C.V.S., 
Bolton. 

MICHAEL ARLEN, the interesting and successful novelist, whilst 
on a recent journey, stated to a companion, “ I never look at views—- 
only people, and streets of course. I hate views. Going across America 
I never looked out of the window, I was too excited by the people 
inside.”” He thereby, in a few words, expressed a truth which is 
eminently applicable to the question of humaneness. With animals, 
in order to discern what is humane and what is not, one must study 
the ways of the animals and know something about their habits 
and the manner in which their allotted life affects them. 

Michael Arlen, knowingly or otherwise, had grasped the fact that 
in order to interest, amuse and play on the feelings of the reading public, 
it was more profitable and necessary to study human nature in all 
its changing and varying phases rather than to contemplate scenery and 
go into prolonged descriptive detail of countrysides as used to be more 
the fashion in Victorian days. So now the man who understands real 
humaneness must have made a close study of the subject. He must 
have a clear vision of the wood of the matter, and not let it be obscured 
or distracted by the leaves of pathos and the foliage of sentiment. 
He must not only have watched animals intelligently, but be able to 
make out what service and use they can perform for mankind in the 
least irksome and most effective manner. 

In order to produce this service, man must be the trainer and the 
disciplinarian, and he will recognise that animals vary in temperament 
almost as much as mankind. He will encounter nervous, phlegmatic, 
hopeful, cheery, sulky, morose and happy subjects, all needing a 
different measure of understanding. The optimist and pessimist, 
the perverse and stupid, the clever and willing, the sly and open, 
may all be represented in the animal class. How, then, should a wise 
and reliable adviser, critic or censor of humaneness arise and act 
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intelligently unless he or she has had some schooling in the ways of 
animals and men? Yet we are constantly seeing bodies of people 
banded together without any special aptitude or knowledge to carry 
out procedure of a supposedly educational, humanitarian, critical, or 
utilitarian nature in connection with animals. Sentiment governs 
a number of them and in others ignorance is of that type that has 
“an eagle’s wings and an owl’s eyes.” Like the old lady who was 
told how many thousand seals were used annually to make women’s 
coats, and how many elephants it takes a year to make billiard balls, 
they exclaim, ‘Is it not wonderful what animals can be trained to 
do nowadays?” 

Apart from training, the relief of pain is a great field for the exercise 
of humaneness. Proper training will cause much avoidance of the 
thorny, painful path when life’s full occupation comes. We cannot 
let animals do as they like. After all, the human being is the boss. 
Just as it is not wise or humane to let a youth or maiden go “ gaily 
down the primrose path to the everlasting bonfire,” so it is not humane 
to let an animal grow up and run about at its own sweet will over the 
countryside, among the gaily-lighted shops, or in the murderous 
traffic of the present day. The avoidance of pain, therefore, is 
associated with sensible habits and a well-trained life, just as it is 
to some extent also in the human being. 

The relief of pain due to accident or illness is almost solely and 
peculiarly the province of the veterinarian. In no case at the present 
day is the necessity for easing pain more frequently exemplified than 
in the case of dogs injured by being hit or run over by motor traffic. 
In no instance is it more necessary to go about the relief of this pain 
warily. “‘ We are bound to act to the injured in a manner conformable 
to their nature.”” When a dog is hurt he will frequently bite owner 
and stranger indiscriminately, and the necessity of controlling the 
hiting end is a very real one. It may not seem kind or very sportsman- 
like to tie up an injured dog’s jaws, but it is humane to do so in order 
that it may be carefully examined to ascertain the nature of the 
injury and adopt the suitable remedial measures. 

The efficient control of animals has to be accomplished in order 
to deal with their various ills. This is done as humanely as may be 
by fettering their limbs, by controlling (but not resenting), their 
means of offence and defence, and by the use of local and general 
anesthetics, hypnotics and sedatives. Humaneness has advanced 
with great strides since the beginning of this century, and for this 
real and practical progress the veterinarian has been largely responsible. 
He has recognised and acted on the assumption that “in the Divine 
plan of the universe the lower creatures are subordinated to the 
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welfare of man.” ‘‘ We may lawfully use them for our reasonable 
wants and welfare, even though such employment of them necessarily 
inflicts ’’ some pain, discomfort or fatigue upon them. The word 
“humane ”’ is often applied in connection with the killing of animals, 
but no killing can be absolutely humane, unless done with an 
anesthetic, which in many cases is impracticable. The usual killing 
is “ quick”’ or “slow.” The Jewish method of killing an animal is 
the most gruesome, but experts agree that the animal becomes un- 
conscious within three seconds after the throat is cut, and that the 
actual act of throat cutting is not inhumane, although there are 
many objections to the present method of casting and getting the 
throat into the proper position for the Shochet to administer the 
coup de grace. The factor of time is a very real consideration in dealing 
with the despatch of an animal. An instrument that perforates the 
frontal bone and penetrates the brain is the commonest method of 
killing animals, and the certainty and quickness with which this can 
be unerringly accomplished is the thing that matters. 

The comfort of animals will always receive consideration from the 
humane man. He will see that after a day’s strenuous work or exertion 
his animal has comfortable quarters to occupy and a restful bed to 
lie down on. So also in rail and boat travelling, space must be given 
so that the subject may be conveyed in comfort to the destination 
to which it is consigned. It must be protected as far as possible from 
being bruised by undue rolling of the boat or rough shunting on the 
railway. ‘‘ Kindness towards animals cannot,” however, “‘ be placed 
on the same plane of duty as benevolence to our fellow-men.” 
Certainly it cannot be reasonably placed on a higher plane, and when 
the Minister of Agriculture recently said of a storm-tossed load of 
cattle that ‘‘ while he was anxious to avoid any preventable suffering, 
the storm in question was the same storm as that in which the A ntinoe 
was involved, when human beings were put to even greater suffering 
than these animals,’’ he made a very effective reply to the people 
of peculiar vision. To those who have been brought up by a Roman 
father in the Spartan mould, to those who, however badly they may 
have been made, yet rejoice in the description of being “ self-made,” 
and even to the healthy youth and maiden who have grown up and 
learnt to withstand smilingly life’s buffets and rebuffs, the feather bed 
and down pillow point of view as regards animals can never be looked 
on with much favour and sympathy. Softness is not the same thing 
as humaneness. 

The preponderance of women in the country and the prevalence 
of a number of “ Cissies ”’ will always result, however, in some displays 
of misplaced love and super-sensitive and ultra-zsthetic demonstrations 
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of affection. Animals, when ill, must be looked upon as sick patients 
whose proper care devolves upon those who own them, and this 
article could not be considered complete without some reference to 
the quackery practised upon them by men and women who are 
absolutely ignorant in regard to the diagnosis of animal ailments. 
There are even so-called ‘‘ humane ’’ societies who foster this process 
of quackery and obtain funds from the credulous public (who never 
think to ask whether the veterinary treatment is administered by 
qualified veterinary surgeons), for the sick animals of the poor. This 
is a near approach to a fraudulent misrepresentation and is certainly 
an imposition on the good nature of the public. In many cases needless 
pain and distress is caused to the creature world by dosing it with 
powerful and pungent compounds, the actions of which the giver 
knows nothing about, and the effects of which he vainly hopes will be 
beneficial. Many an animal is killed cruelly by medicinal agents 
wrongly applied. The practice of medicine is a science and art, and 
they alone are benefactors who know what the creature ails and who 
prescribe the appropriate remedy. 

The matter of humaneness to animals is not one that anybody 
can practice; it needs thought to be brought to its consideration ; it 
requires a well-balanced judgment in its practice ; it necessitates the 
right type of disposition to wisely comprehend it ; it needs a proper 
man or a sensible discerning woman and not a molly-coddle, to carry 
it out. If rightly practised it can be productive of nothing but good. 
If distorted views are taken with regard to it, the result will be a 
delusion and a snare. 


IS SACRIFICE OF LIFE DEFENSIBLE ? 
By G. K. W. 

THE destruction of life enters into the scheme of nature, but 
it must be admitted that man is, and has been, responsible for deliberate 
and thoughtless barbarity equal to, or exceeding that of, the lower 
animals. The records of human and animal sacrifice provide plentiful 
examples of human savagery. Willing sacrifice is frequently found 
in humans whose nervous development is capable of expressing 
sentiment and passion in ways denied to the lower orders of animal 
life, and it is honourably regarded; but unwilling sacrifice, more 
especially physical, is condemned, particularly when defenceless. 
Great progress has been and is being made in the mitigation of 
suffering in both the human and animal kingdoms, and in this the 
application of medical and veterinary science has played a large part. 
It is claimed by members of both professions that continued endeavours 
on their part are necessary to progressive civilisation. But obstruction 
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has to be faced and subdued. Ignorance, sentiment, and lack of 
proportion, lead to the dissemination of prejudiced, ill-founded (and 
sometimes deliberate) misrepresentation. In civilised countries 
anything approaching deliberate cruelty is justly condemned, but 
what constitutes cruelty and degrees of cruelty is capable of much 
difference of opinion. 

In the process of civilisation the infliction of deliberate cruelty 
is becoming rare and the higher forms of animal life are increasingly 
protected. But duty, involving sacrifice and pain, is still incumbent 
on the human race and animals cannot escape. 

Grave responsibility rests on those who are given the means of 
causing pain, and the power of destroying life needs to be controlled 
by special measures. Whilst scientists claim that the degree of pain 
is appreciated in direct ratio to the development of the nervous 
system, there are others who allow their estimate of proportion to be 
ruled by their imagination. 

Many of the latter claim to be the sole protagonists of humane 
principles and revile scientists and others who do not agree with their 
propaganda and object to the methods adapted in broadcasting them. 
Under the term “ vivisection,’’ which implies the dissection of a living 
animal, exaggerated and misleading statements are made which lead 
people to believe that scientists are addicted generally to gross 
barbarities. Strong objection is taken to the destruction of animal 
life in a laboratory, even under an anesthetic, but little is said against 
the practice of obtaining food by barbarous methods of slaughter. 
It may be doubted if even the humane killer is the most desirable 
method of terminating existence. 

The experimental use of all kinds and descriptions of nostrums on 
humans, of whom the chief sufferers are defenceless babies, is not 
objected to, but every obstruction is placed in the way of research 
workers who desire to lessen human and animal suffering by making 
observations on animals in the intelligent use of animal and vegetable 
products. 

To be consistent the anti-vivisectionist should eschew all animal, 
avian, piscine, and (in the case of the very advanced) vegetable food, 
unless an anesthetic has been used in the destroying process which ts 
necessary in order to obtain it. He must overlook the fact that the 
anesthetic would not have been discovered but for the experimental work 
he abhors, and he would probably not find his food very palatable. 

Do anti-vivisectionists really believe that the existing conditions 
of human and animal life are satisfactory ? If they do not, why do 
they object to scientific observers trying their utmost to mitigate 
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human and animal suffering by the sacrifice of a few for the benefit 
of many : 

It is not claimed that scientists are entirely altruistic, but they 
should be credited with humane motives, and given a measure of 
sympathy for having to perform disagreeable duties at times. 

For their part they make every effort to spare the feelings of their 
unfortunate victims and their honest sympathisers. 


HUMANITY TO ANIMALS. 
By HENRY GRAY. 

HvuMANITY to animals was practised in Biblical days, especially 
by the Buddhists, probably before, by the righteous man who was 
merciful unto his beast, and this spirit has pervaded all times down to 
this day. Animals are our auxiliaries and companions ; in fact they 
are a part of us, and we cannot very well exist without them. As we 
have them under our dominion we have no right to inflict suffering 
upon them unnecessarily, or to keep them in our possession without due 
care and humanity. As we have taken upon ourselves the guardianship 
of the domestic animals for our own ends and have them under our 
control, we should take every care of them, as they cannot fend for 
themselves as they would in a state of natural freedom. Most people 
who have been brought up with animals (or who are always in close 
contact with them) have sympathy for them in their sufferings or 
in their labours ; so that at the present day the unnecessary infliction 
of pain or suffering by passive neglect or active cruelty is looked 
upon as a crime as much, if not more so, than it were done on human 
beings ; and is an indictable offence, punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment, or both. The two Charters—Protection of Animals Act, IgII, 
and Animals (Anesthetics) Act, 1919—granted to animals by the 
Legislature, are indications of the mental attitude of the community 
of these Islands in regard of the rights (moral and now legal) of our 
dumb servants and companions. 

Very few veterinary surgeons would care nowadays to perform 
any painful operation on an animal without the aid of a general 
or local anesthetic. But there is a certain section of the public who 
prefer that the only operation performed on animals—castration or 
spaying—-for the benefit of man should be carried out without an 
anesthetic ; whilst all other operations done for the benefit of animals 
themselves must not be performed until the animals have been rendered 
insensible to pain. Nobody can deny that castration and spaying 
are painful operations. Apparently, why they are permitted to be 
carried out without the animal being rendered insensible to suffering 
is on account of expense, and that they be performed by persons 
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who are unskilled in the use of anesthetics. This anomaly does not 
speak very much for the logic or the humanity of those who permitted 
these operations to be excluded from the schedule. 


But there are a great number of unskilled persons who evade the 
Animal (Anesthetics) Act, 1917, and perform scheduled operations 
without any anesthetic. Why such persons are not often made 
examples of seems to be that there are very few of the general public 
who know of the existence of such an Act. Probably this ignorance 
is due to the fact that the veterinary profession rarely brings it before 
the notice of the general public. 


Most animal owners profess to be humane and no doubt in their 
own minds believe they are so. A very large section of them are: 
shocked at the very mention of vivisection, which means in its legal 
sense experimentation on living animals with the object of discovering 
knowledge as to the function of an organ, the causation or prevention 
of disease, or the action of some drug. But if they were told that a 
very large number of them caused more suffering every day than all 
the legal vivisectors did in a-year, they would be shocked and consider 
it to be a wicked libel. How many people are there who do not create 
untold suffering sooner or later by over-feeding, or improperly feeding, 
their darling pets? Many delight to tempt their already over-fed 
dogs or cats with delicate morsels so that they suffer from gastric 
troubles, or develop pyorrhcea and putrid mouths, which have to 
be cleansed by scaling or extracting the teeth. Then how many 
who experiment on their dogs and cats with nauseous, irritating, 
drastic, or poisonous concoctions, of which they know nothing, for 
some imaginary or ignorantly understood malady ? What practitioner 
is there who has not encountered cases of gastritis, enteritis, or distem- 
per, treated with areca nut, aperients, and other irritating or nauseous. 
drugs? Not infrequently, when such drugs have been forcibly 
administered for some imaginary malady the life of the animal has 
been destroyed within a very short space of time. Human laxative 
and tonic pills containing strychnine or nux vomica have accounted 
for many deaths when administered to dogs with purposeful loss of 
appetite due to surfeiting with food. Then there is the dessertspoonful 
of sulphur given in the morning, and because it hadn’t acted repeated 
in the evening, the result being death from sulphur poisoning, just 
because the surfeited animal had instinctively declined to overload. 
his system with any more food. I have seen many similar cases of 
sulphur poisoning in the horse with absolute loss of appetite, persistent 
purging, emission of an abominable sulphuretted odour, and extreme 
tucking up of the abdomen. A half-pound or a pound dose of this. 
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drug was no uncommon thing with “ clever people ’’ who understood (!) 
all about horses. 

The repeated forcing down the distemper-sick dog of so-called 
nourishment, or of some concoction or other, when the animal wants 
to be left alone so that Nature can have a chance, is downright cruelty. 
The poor animal does not always complain unless he has the strength 
or spirit to show his teeth, or else when he vomits up all the nauseous 
material. 

Then there is the improper treatment of eye complaints with 
irritants when a soothing application was necessary, the poor animals 
being caused pain and often rendered incurably blind in consequence. 

Again there are the smart dog-showing fraternity who will cut 
their dog’s nails very close up to the matrix so as to give them a 
shortened appearance when they go before the judge. It is bad 
enough to cut accidentally through the quick when one is shortening 
overgrown claws produced by not allowing the animal sufficient 
exercise on hard ground to keep them from growing too long. But 
when pain is intentionally inflicted for some supposed advantage, 
is it humanity? Then take again distemper—the cruellest disease 
that can affect the canine or feline race. A dog suffering badly from 
the disease is taken on to the public highway, or to the public park 
or garden, for an airing and allowed to give other susceptible dogs, 
enjoying themselves there, this terrible disease. The dog-exhibitor 
who knows he has distemper in his kennel takes his dog or dogs to 
a Show and spreads the disease with its consequent suffering. Is he 
a humanitarian ? The dog shop and the dogs’ home spread, or manu- 
facture, disease in the name of humanity, and yet the humanitarian 
does not lift a little finger to prevent this form of suffering. Does 
the anti-vivisectionist ever attempt to prevent suffering by preventing 
disease ? He begins as most people always do at the wrong end of 
the stick. By preventing disease one does away with the need for 
investigation or scientific experimentation. By the prevention of the 
introductions of rabies into this country much suffering is prevented, 
but yet there are people who, for their own selfish ends, would do 
away with our quarantine laws and risk re-introducing this terrible 
disease and thus create a great deal of suffering, not only to their own 
species, but to the canine race, for which they profess so much love. 

The Veterinary Colleges have done much towards preventing or 
alleviating suffering in dumb animals by inculcating into the minds 
of their pupils humane methods of handling and treating animals 
in disease or during operations. Much has been said against 
physiologists, but the credit of discovering the anesthetic properties 
of chloroform is due to the French physiologist Flourens on the dog. 
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This knowledge was adapted to the human being by James Yarrow 
Simpson ; and Claude Bernard, the world-renowned French physiologist, 
discovered the hypnotic effects of morphine and other alkaloids on 
the dog. Has not the dog benefited by this knowledge? Without 
the work of these two eminent physiologists, which was done before 
most of us were born, the dog and other animals might still have 
painful operations performed upon them without the aid of such 
valuable drugs. Let us have reason and justice. Sentiment warps 
the judgment and its outlet is often unjust and even cruel. Sentiment 
will often keep an animal alive to suffer, whereas reason would have 
it put out of its misery. I know of some prominent people who profess 
humanity and are anti-vivisectionists, and yet they do not blush at 
torturing the fox, or the semi-tame partridge or pheasant, merely for 
pleasure. What crass humbugs!! It is with them, “ Don’t do as I 
do, but do as I say.” 

I love animals, having been brought up with them from my 
infancy, and after being in practice for 42 years I look back and see 
what a great number of people who profess love for them who (probably 
ignorantly) create suffering in them by over-feeding or improperly 
feeding, by not giving them sufficient, or even free, exercise and by 
dosing them with so-called concoctions about which they know 
nothing for a complaint (imaginary or otherwise) of which they know 
less. Deaths have been innumerable and disease protracted. On the 
other hand, there are a great section of animal lovers who are intelligent 
and therefore conscious of their ignorance, who place implicit confidence 
in those whose profession it is to diagnose, prognose, and treat animal 
ailments, to prevent suffering or to put the incurable out of their 
misery. They are rational and say, “although I love my animal 
and would be sorry to part with it, I do not want it to suffer if there 
is no hope for it, and therefore I leave it to my professional adviser 
to do as he thinks best.”’ 

What is inculcated into the minds of the pupils at the Veterinary 
Colleges (which do not receive that financial encouragement from the 
animal owning or loving public which they deserve) is spread all 
over the United Kingdom and Ireland by the qualified practitioners 
who have to attend to dumb animals during sickness or accident. 
The veterinary profession has nobly done, and is doing, its work and 
if it does not receive its full reward it will do more—it will deserve it. 


William Youatt, in 1839, published a book on “ The Obligation and Extent 
of Humanity to Brutes, principally considered with reference to the Domesticated 
Animals.’’ It was dedicated to the leading members of the Veterinary Profession 
of that time and was an essay written for the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty, by whom it was rejected. 

David Mushet, the same year, published ‘‘ The Wrongs of the Animal World, 
to which is subjoined the Speech of Lord Erskine, on the same subject.” 
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THE HUMANE SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS FOR 
FOOD PURPOSES. 
By MISS VIOLET WOOD, 
Secretary of the Council of Justice to Animals. 

THE chief object of this Society is to promote humane methods 
in the slaughtering of animals for food, and the painless killing of 
horses, dogs, cats, and other animals, and when, in the year 1921, 
the Council of Justice to Animals was asked by the Ligue pour la 
Defense des Animaux if its Secretary could give a demonstration 
in the great Abattoir of La Vilette (it being stated that the butchers 
would listen to her but to no one else, at least no man) they little 
thought that that invitation would lead to similar demonstrations 
being given in the capital cities of eight other countries; and that 
practically all humane slaughtering in France now established in 
many towns is due directly or indirectly to that visit. 

Unfortunately, although Killers are in use in many places for the 
large animals, with a few exceptions the smaller animals are slaughtered 
in the old and terrible manner. In Paris one sees calves thrown 
on to benches to which their legs are tied with rope, one foreleg is 
then tied tightly back and the throat cut, though consciousness 
remains for some minutes. Sheep are thrown on to benches; their 
throats are cut and the blood which flows into their eyes makes a 
horrible sight for onlookers. The spinal cord of the neck is not broken 
as in England. 

A point of view often overlooked by opponents of a reformed 
method of slaughtering is the demoralising effect that perpetually 
giving pain has upon the men. In one pig-slaughtering yard where 
the animals were receiving eight or nine blows before being stunned, 
often escaping after the third ro run about with blood running from 
their snouts, a young man informed me that he would like to have 
a Killer as this method of slaughtering made his arms ache! The 
suffering saved or inflicted upon the animal never entered his head. 

Perhaps pig killing in Burgundy is worse than in most places in 
France, as a large wooden baton is forced down the animal’s throat 
and knelt upon by the slaughterer, who then proceeds to cut the 
throat. 

In Marseilles Abattoir I saw a boy running a ram about, holding 
it by its broken leg, the limb having been fractured in transit two 
days before and the animal left unattended. Needless to say, he was 
stopped in his play and the poor creature helped to the place of 
slaughter. 

In Madrid oxen are despatched by the nape stab, followed by 
throat cutting. It is repeatedly asserted that this stab causes un- 
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consciousness, but those seen when I visited the abattoir were certainly 
conscious after the throat cutting. 

In Rome pigs were formerly killed by being “‘ stuck ’”’ after being 
hoisted in the manner in vogue in this country and America, additional 
suffering being caused by hooks which were inserted into the throat. 
After several had heen shot with a captive bolt pistol, the men were 
anxious to try it themselves, and I was invited to give another demon- 
stration the following day, every kind of animal being shot; with 
the result that Rome Municipality has adopted the Temple Cox 
Killer and all animals, large and small, are now killed with it. 

In Spezia and throughout Liguria a terrible mode of slaughtering 
prevails. The ox is slung by its horns and one hind leg after receiving 
a blow from a hammer, its nose is cut and an iron hook inserted, 
suspension then being by the nose and leg and incisions made in the 
neck. There has been a promise given in the Italian Senate that 
humane killing should be made compulsory throughout the country, 
a promise which every civilised person must devoutly trust will be 
carried out. 

Although humane killing has not been adopted in Bucharest, it 
is now established in the large industrial town of Ploesti, where from 
the day when I gave a demonstration (in November, 1925) it has 
been continued. 

It is not only animals for food that are benefited by these journeys, 
as the Council aims at improving the method of destruction of dogs 
and cats. At one place it is found the dogs are hanged or drowned, 
or killed in some barbarous manner, and at those places either pistols 
or lethal boxes are given. 

While this Council of Justice to Animals works to induce councillors 
to make humane killing compulsory in their boroughs, and gives 
Killers free to any pig killer willing to use one, vet it does not confine 
its work to one country only, and the motto it has adopted for its 
badge contains these words: “ For all Animals. Everywhere.”’ 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE JEWISH METHOD OF SLAUGHTER. 


By N. S. LUCAS, B.M., 
Member of the London Shechita Board. 


IN view of the fact that this number of the VETERINARY JOURNAL 
has been set apart to deal with the description of the various methods 
of the humane slaughter of animals, it is certainly appropriate that 
there should be an account of what is almost certainly the oldest 
method of humane slaughter, namely the Jewish Shechita. 

It is a curious fact that there is no ordinance in the Old Testament 
dealing with Shechita. Nevertheless it is obvious that it must have 
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existed at the date of the writing of Leviticus for there is found the 
order, ‘“‘ Moreover ye shall eat no manner of blood, whether it be of 
fowl or of beast, in any of your dwellings’ (Levit. chap. vii v. 26). 
This shows that the method of slaughter then practised was one which 
bled out the animal thoroughly. It can also be inferred that definite 
instructions had been given by Moses in the method of Shechita, as we 
read in Deuteronomy chap. xii, v. 21, ‘‘ If the place which the Lord 
thy God shall choose to put his name there be too far from thee, then 
thou shalt kill of thy herd . . . as I have commanded thee. . 

Believing as he does, that Shechita was commanded by the Law 
and that all the commands of the Law are Divinely inspired, the Jew 
clings with great tenacity to the rites of Shechita, just as he does to the 
rules regulating his wearing of phyllacteries, or the eating of unleavened 
bread at Passover. 

Incongruous as it may seem to the Gentile, the slaughter of an animal 
is definitely a religious act. On further thought it will be seen that 
this is by no means strange, since the cause of humanity is thereby 
emphasised. In order that the killing may be realised more strongly 
as a religious act the Shochet* is required on each occasion to say a 
blessing comparable to grace at meals. It runs, “ Blessed art. thou 
O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who hast commanded us 
concerning Shechita.’’ If more than one animal is to be killed it need 
only be said once, but the Shochet must not engage in conversation 
while waiting to perform his duty. This recitation of a blessing is no 
antiquated custom, nor is it a dead letter, for it is performed to-day at 
Islington just as it was 2,000 vears ago in Jerusalem. 

Most non-Jews who have any knowledge at all of a special method 
of slaughter employed by Jews have a rather hazy idea that the method 
is one of throat-cutting. This conjures up at once the haphazard 
method employed all too frequently in the killing of pigs. In reality 
all that is humane is embodied in the code of laws which have existed 
in exactly their present form for the past 2,000 years. It is impossible 
here to deal with them fully, owing to lack of space, but a brief résumé 
can be given of the five principles of Shechita, without full knowledge 
of which no Shochet is permitted to act. 

These principles in their traditional order are :— 

(1) Pause——-There must be no pause or interruption of the act 
of killing. If the Shochet accidentally cuts his finger in the act, it is 
considered that the momentary pain may have made him hesitate 
(even though in fact it did not) and the possibility of a pause renders 
the carcass “‘ unclean.”’ 


* The Hebrew word for the individual who performs the act of Shechita. 
In the modern meat market he is generally called the ‘“ cutter.” 
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(2). Pressure —No pressure may be used. This means that the 
knife must be extremely sharp—a point of great importance in the 
promotion of humanity. For the same reason the animal must be on 
its back with the throat upwards. If the throat were above the knife, 
the use of pressure would be a necessity. 

(3) Stabbing.—Stabbing is not permitted. Wool or hair must be 
separated first and the cut exposed through its entire length. 

(4) Slanting.—The knife must not be held slanting to the skin. 
The cut must be at right angles to the surface. 

(5) Tearing.—This is not allowed. There must be no tearing of 
the flesh or separation of the trachea and cesophagus from the positions 
they held during life. The existence of a notch on the blade after the 
cut has been made presupposes tearing and renders the animal unclean. 

It is not out of place here to give a short description of the knife 
which, as can be seen from most of the above rules is not the ordinary 
knife as known in the trade of the butcher. It has a blade about 
15 inchgs long and 3 inches from back to edge, and is quadrilateral in 
shape. ‘The edge is like that of a razor, and the Shochet is required to 
keep it so himself. He is not allowed to send away the knife to be 
ground elsewhere. Part of the examination required of a Shochet is 
the detection of a minute notch (if present) and its elimination. 

It is not the purpose of this article to deal with the sanitary side of 
Shechita. It is well known, and its excellence generally acknowledged. 
Fnough has been said to show the humanity of the act. Both human 
and veterinary physiologists, who have seen the act performed are 
agreed that from the moment of the application of the knife to the 
moment when unconsciousness is reached, is a period of five or six 
heart beats. 

There has lately been some discussion calling in question the method 
of bringing bullocks into the required position, but, as readers of the 
JOURNAL are aware, the Board of Shechita for London is con- 
sidering the adoption of an apparatus which is claimed by its inventor 
to be able to put the animal into position more easily, and with less 
violence than that at present adopted. 


THE SLAUGHTER OF PIGS IN ENGLAND. 
By R. O. P. PADDISON, 
Hon. Humane Slaughtering Adviser to the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


I po not intend here to discuss whether or not a suitable knife 
with a periect edge, properly used in completely severing the carotid 
arteries and jugular veins at one sweep, confers a painless death on 
animals. There is, however, a vast difference between this proposition 
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and the methods actually practised in the killing of pigs in this 
country. When an animal's throat is opened up by one sweep of 
the knife, a very free outlet is allowed for the escape of blood ; even 
when this method is adopted the flow of blood is sometimes slow 
and the ends of the cut blood vessels may get closed with coagulated 
blood, which necessitates their being re-opened so that the flow may 
continue. In pig sticking, as practised by our butchers, the arteries 
have to be located by judgment, and the only outlet for the blood 
is the wound made by the thrust of the knife. Thus, the operation 
is much more difficult and less likely to produce rapid unconsciousness, 
even when performed by the most expert stickers. 

But a large proportion of our slaughtermen are not expert ; they 
are still practising on live animals to become so, and it goes without 
saying that the pigs which they stick take longer to lose consciousness 
than those which are slaughtered by the experts. it is sometimes 
proposed that no one should slaughter without a licence, and that 
licences should be granted only to experts. There appear to be 
difficulties in bringing this about. It is said that such a regulation 
would deprive many men of their means of livelihood ; it is also said, 
“How can a man learn except by practice?” 

Mr. FE. J. Burndred, M.R.C.V.S., the Veterinary Inspector of 
Blackburn, who has investigated methods of slaughter for several 
vears with the object of finding a more humane method, stated when 
giving evidence in a court case, that the period of consciousness in the 
pigs after sticking was variable, also that there was variability in 
sticking and ‘‘ vaiiability in the way individual pigs bled,”’ and that 
he had always known the training of slaughtermen to be carried out 
on live animals. 

That there is a variable period of consciousness after sticking, even 
when the slaughterman is expert, can be easily seen by any one who 
watches the method of killing in which the pigs, after being stuck, 
are allowed to move about the slaughter house until they drop down 
and die irom loss of blood. The last occasion on which I witnessed 
this method was three months ago. The slaughterer, who worked 
single handed, was a skilled and experienced man. He handled the 
pigs, when “ sticking ”’ them, very quietly and neatly. Six pigs were 
to be killed. One of them bled profusely from the start and fell uncon- 
scious in 10 to 15 seconds. The others wandered about in utter misery, 
emitting hoarse groans, very different from the squeals caused’ by 
disturbance or annoyance. Four of them fell within about a minute. 
The sixth took rather longer and had to be stuck a second time. 

To prevent pigs from rising they are usually secured when stuck. 
When they are stuck on a “ bench,” or low platform, they have to 
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be held by one or two men until incapable of moving away. On one 
occasion I saw a pig held thus for two minutes, when the men relaxed 
their attention and the pig got up and managed to escape through the 
slaughterhouse door. He was recaptured and stuck a second time. 


At Brighton Abattoir pigs were noosed, the rope was passed over 
a hook some six feet from the ground and pulled so as to expose 
the pig’s throat for sticking. The pig was then laid in a trough over 
the grating and held by the rope to prevent it from moving away. 
Since the adoption of the mechanical killer the pig remains in the 
trough without having to be held there. 


The hoisting of pigs, as in bacon factories, may be convenient, 
but unless the pigs are first rendered unconscious it is the reverse of 
humane. The pig is shackled by a hind leg—usually at the foot, 
sometimes at the hock—with a chain attached by a slip noose and 
then hoisted up, head downwards. The grip of the chain bears on 
the sensitive tissues surrounding the joint, and the pain and terror 
which the animal endures as its weight—160 to 200 lbs. and often 
more—tightens the noose, only need to be seen to be realised. It 
usually takes 20 to 30 seconds from the time hoisting begins until 
the pig is stuck, and about the same time from sticking until con- 
sciousness disappears, but these times are often greatly exceeded in 
establishments where the standard of work is not on a high level. 
The pain and terror of hoisting are not ended when the pigs are stuck, 
but continue whilst consciousness lasts. 

Mr. Thomas Parker, F.R.C.V.S., the Veterinary Inspector at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, says that ‘to bring about unconsciousness 
instantaneously at the commencement of every method of killing 
should always be uppermost.”’ 

If Mr. Parker’s recommendation were universally carried into effect 
it would put an end to the mass of suffering caused by present methods 
of slaughter. The experience of pork butchers and bacon curers who 
have voluntarily adopted it has shown that the value of their products 
has not been affected. 

The only practical known method of producing unconsciousness 
in animals killed for food is by stunning them either with an implement 
such as a poleaxe, maul, hammer, etc., or with a mechanically operated 
instrument, usually called a ‘“‘ humane killer.” Stunning by poleaxe, 
etc., is very uncertain ; it required skill and practice, and often leads 
to cruelty. In the case of the humane killer the average slaughterman 
learns to become proficient in its use after very short instruction 
and without any practice on conscious animals—thus he is already an 


expert in the use of the “ killer’’ when he shoots his first animal. 
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The R.S.P.C.A. send demonstrators to give such instruction, free of 
charge, to any part of the country. 

The use of the humane killer is no exception to the general rule 
that nothing depending in any way on human action is quite infallible ; 
but it can be claimed that the use of the humane killer is the easiest 
to learn of all means of killing animals, and when learnt is by far the 
surest method of making death painless. The humane killer, success- 
fully used, can be proved to inflict no pain whatever. To what extent 
is it fallible in general use? At Islington, where trials were made on 
1,445 animals, including several bulls, boars, and sows, the instruments 
being operated by the regular slaughtermen of the abattoir, the 
number of failures was equivalent to one in every 180 animals shot. 
At Brighton Abattoir where the humane killer has been regularly 
used for four and a half years, the average of failures on pigs of all 
kinds has been stated by the Superintendent to be about one in every 
200 animals shot. The question remains, What suffering is caused by 
a failure? I answer as follows: When a failure is caused by a 
mis-fire there is no pain. When a failure produces partial uncon- 
sciousness there is little if any momentary pain. When there is pain, 
how long does it last ? The answer to this is given in the Brighton 
official report on three years’ experience of the use of mechanical 
killers: ‘‘ The time taken in unloading and loading the present 
up-to-date instruments is infinitesimal... ” 

The instruments to which the above figures and statements refer 
are those of the captive bolt type. Instruments firing a bullet are 
also very reliable, but involve risks to the slaughtermen when the 
operator is careless or untrained in the use of firearms, particularly 
in the case of the smaller animals. 

In the Report of the Corporation of London, which is signed by 
Dr. W. J. Howarth, O.B.E., M.D., D.P.H., Medical Officer of Health ; 
Capt. J. R. Hayhurst, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., the Corporation’s 
Veterinary Inspector; and Colonel T. Dunlop Young, O.B.E., 
Veterinary Surgeon to the Corporation, the following statement is 
made with reference to the animals which were shot, 804 of which 
were pigs :— 

Page 14. ‘‘ We have carefully examined the meat of the above 
animals in the carcass form and we desire to state emphatically that 
no exception can be taken to the efficiency of the bleeding. The meat 
was sold at Smithfield Market and no complaints were made or 
received.” 

The above statement, coming from such a quarter, should dispose 
of the idea that the use of the humane killer is in any way detrimental 
to the meat. Many pork butchers and bacon curers have adopted the 
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humane killer voluntarily. Mr. Bramham, a leading pork butcher 
and bacon and ham curer of Leeds, not only uses the humane killer 
on his animals, but insists that all the carcasses supplied to him by 
pig killers shall be of pigs on which the humane killer has been used. 

No one disputes that the carcasses of pigs for bacon or hams have 
to be rather more drained of blood than for fresh pork. What seems 
to be generally overlooked is that the process of draining the blood 
of bacon pigs is not ended when the pigs cease bleeding from being 
stuck, but is continued afterwards, particularly in curing. In my 


experience—which may be limited—the sides are examined before 


curing, and any noticeable residue of blood, such as in the intercostal 
veins, is pressed out when best results are aimed at. Every carcass, 
however well bled, yields blood whilst being cured, but the carcasses 
of pigs which have been badly stuck or have bled imperfectly from 
inherent defects in the pig and other causes yield more blood. I am 
informed by reliable authorities that a pig would have to bleed very 
badly to be unfit for curing. 

It is, however, very doubtful whether a pig stuck directly after 
shooting would not bleed at least as well as a pig which was stuck 
without previous shooting. The following are reasons for thinking 
that the bleeding might be even better :— 

(1) The stillness of the pig immediately after shooting facilitates 
good sticking. (2) The tetanic action after the first flow of blood 
assists the draining of the carcass. (3) The pig cannot hold his blood. 

There is no blood splash when pigs are stuck directly after shooting. 
The London Corporation Report states there was no sign of blood 
splash in the carcass of the pigs killed there. The report of the 
Brighton Abattoir, which covers an experience of 36,500 pigs, states 
that blood splash had never been seen there. 

That the use of the humane killer is no detriment to the bacon 
and ham curer who wishes to make it a success has long been known 
by the experience of bacon-curing firms who adopted it voluntarily 
many years ago. One of these, in whose factories nearly 1,000 pigs 
are often killed weekly, has lately made the following statement :— 

“Tt will be found by comparison that our prices for our humanely 
killed bacon fall in line with those of other curers who use the older 
method. We claim for our own bacon that it is equal to that of any 


other cure on the market, and that if otherwise we could not success- 


fully compete with competitors who use other methods of slaughter.” 

Mr. Bramham, of Leeds, writing on August 18th, 1927 of his 
experience during the last few months states: ‘‘ We have cured nearly 
a thousand hams cut from pigs killed with the pistol and not one has 
failed to cure.” 
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The facts which I have cited, surely, are sufficient answer to those 
who maintain that the flesh of pigs rendered unconscious by the 
humane killer before the throat is cut is “‘ splashed’ and cannot be used 
for the purpose of being “‘ cured’ and converted into hams or bacon. 


THE WEINBERG CATTLE-CASTING PEN FOR 
JEWISH SLAUGHTERING. 


By FREDERICK HOBDAY, C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E., 
Hon. Veterinary Surgeon to H.M. the King and Principal of the Royal Veterinary 
College, London. 


On several occasions demonstrations, to which veterinary surgeons 
have been invited, have been given of the working of the Weinberg 
Casting Pen which has been devised by Mr. J. W. Weinberg (an 
orthodox Jew, and a tailor by trade), to do away with the reproach 
which is attached to the present method of casting and securing 
cattle before being slaughtered for food by the Jewish method. 

For thousands of years the Jews have preserved their ancient 
method of slaughtering. The Shechita Board claim that their form 
of killing is humane, but the casting, i.e., getting the animal into the 
correct position for its throat to be cut, is not free from criticism. 

The general public may not be aware that at Islington Abattoir 
over 80 per cent. of the slaughtering is performed by the Jewish 
method, and that the joint the average Christian Londoner has on his 
table has probably been procured from an animal killed in this way. The 
method of casting is usually one of two which are in common use. 
The bullock may be dragged into the slaughterhouse and have its legs 
hobbled and fastened to a wall, being then pushed over on to its 
side—dropping often very heavily either on to the hard floor or (the 
idea of Capt. Hayhurst, M.R.C.V.S.) on to a mattress. By the second 
method, which is adopted at Birkenhead, the animal is pulled off its 
feet by means of a chain placed around one hind leg, falling more or 
less heavily broadside on to the floor. A loop or noose (usually of 
chain or rope) is put around the lower jaw, and by the aid of a wooden 
pole or an iron crowbar, the head is forced into position with the 
neck extended taut and ready for the application of the knife of the 
Jewish “cutter’’ or Shochet. The ‘“ Shochet’’ is a Jewish Rabbi 
properly trained for the work, with a certain amount of knowledge of 
the anatomy of the throat region, and is very skilful in the use of his 
knife. When used skilfully the period before the arteries of the brain 
are emptied and unconsciousness supervenes is only a matter of a few 
seconds, and it is not here that the cruelty is complained of. It is the 
method of casting and securing, and the fright which this causes, 
which needs reform. 

The Weinberg machine does away with all this. 
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The pen consists of a strong covered stall, amply padded inside, 
large enough for beasts of any size, but easily adjusted so as to accom- 
modate large or small ones. The pen revolves within two large iron 


‘ 


Copyright] [B. H. Marshall 
Animal in normal position after entering Pen. 


rings, one at each end of the stall, and by operating a lever is made to 
turn half a revolution, so that the animal is laid quickly and gently 


Copyright) : [B. H. Marshall 
Animal after being cast in position for ‘‘ cut” to be made. 


on its back, resting on the well-padded top of the pen. No pain 
attends the process, and the animal hardly has time to realise what is 
happening before the vessels of the throat are severed. Its head gets 


The accompanying illustrations were supplied by Mr. J. W. Weinberg, the 
inventor of the Casting Pen. 
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into the right position for the cut automatically, resting on a low 
platform, whilst an attendant steadies the head with his hands. 

One of the demonstrations of the working of the pen, which was 
reported in The Times, took place on March 23rd, and was attended 
by representatives of the R.S.P.C.A., members of the veterinary 
profession and of the Jewish faith, the Secretary of the Council of 
Justice to Animals and others. Two beasts were guided into the pen 
and brought into the required position for the cut, which was then 
administered by a Jewish Shochet. The whole operation of turning 
the animal on its back in the pen and cutting its throat took 20 seconds 
in one case and 23 seconds in the other. At the time the operation 
started, the animals were standing quietly in the pen. At a previous 
‘demonstration in the presence of a number of Veterinarians and 
Students, quicker times were recorded. 

In the case of perfectly quiet animals the use of the pen reduces 
the time taken in casting and getting the animal into position for the 
cut by more than half as compared with the quickest of the existing 
methods, and by very much more than half as compared with other 
existing methods ; whilst it abolishes the pain attending any of them. 
But the outstanding merit of the pen is that vigorous and restless 
animals which under existing methods might have to undergo long 
minutes of suffering and terror, often attended by severe injuries, 
are by its use cast and brought into the required position for the cut 
with the same rapidity and freedom from pain as the quiet ones. 
Even the greatest of the cruelties of any of the present methods of 
casting would thus be brought to an end by the adoption of the 
mechanically working pen. 


THE BACON INDUSTRY AND “ MECHANICAL ”’ 


SLAUGHTERING. 
By D. J. ANTHONY, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., 
Veterinary Officer to Messrs. Marsh & Baxter, Ltd., Brierley Hill, Staffordshire. 


In this article I desire to confine my remarks as far as possible to 
the slaughter of bacon pigs, i.e., pigs whose flesh is used for curing 
purposes. 

British bacon is recognised as the best on the world’s markets. 
It is closely followed by the Danish, Swedish and Canadian product. 
The current retail price of bacon is a good indicator of the quality, 
and a perusal of current prices will confirm my statement regarding 
the position occupied by British bacon on the markets. 

Holland produces a little bacon, but most Dutch pigs are killed 
and their flesh sold as fresh pork. What little Dutch bacon there is 
produced is sold as ‘‘ cheap bacon,’’ and does not compare with the 
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British, Danish, or Canadian product. It is interesting to note in 
this connection, that the only country which compels the use of a 
mechanical killing instrument should find its resulting product inferior 
to that of countries where meat traders are allowed to slaughter their 
animals by methods that experience and scientific investigations have 
proved to be the best for the production of first-class bacon. 

In the great bacon-producing countries, i.e., Great Britain, 
Denmark, Sweden, Canada and U.S.A., bacon hogs are killed by first 
hoisting on an endless chain, and then “ sticking ’’ in the throat with 
a knife. Pigs are slaughtered by this means at the rate of from eight 
to ten per minute. A fact that cannot be over emphasised in the 
bacon trade is, that a carcass must be well bled in order to make good 
bacon. <A badly bled carcass is useless for bacon-curing purposes, 
as the success of curing depends on the comparative absence of 
moisture from the carcass. The act of hoisting a pig and “ sticking ” 
in the throat with a knife occupies only a few seconds. The carotid 
arteries are severed, thereby depriving the brain of its blood supply 
and causing immediate unconsciousness, but with a continuance of 
the heart’s action and respiration, which, with the locomotory move- 
ments,clears the flesh of blood and lymph. Carcasses of pigs slaughtered 
by this method set well; the moisture and animal heat having been 
extracted, these carcasses are in excellent condition for curing, and 
make first-class bacon. 

In pigs killed by the various “ mechanical killers”’ (often mis- 
named “humane killers’’), the interference with the brain by the 
bullet or captive bolt, and cortsequent destruction of the cardio- 
inhibitory centre, causes the heart to race, and the violent tetanic 
convulsions result in the bursting of capillaries throughout the body, 
with extravasation of blood into the tissues. This is what is known 
in the bacon trade as “ splashing.’’ A carcass killed by the mechanical 
killer is obviously not so well bled as that of the “ stuck ’’ pig, and 
the retention of blood in the tissues not only favours the growth of 
putrefactive organisms, but also upsets the penetration into the tissues 
of the curing medium, leading to that bugbear of bacon curers known 
as ‘“‘ taint.” This “ splashing ’’ may be well seen on cutting through 
a cured ham. Dark patches are plainly visible on the surface of the 
cut muscles, rendering the ham very unsightly and spoiling the flavour 
of the meat. ; 

The researches of Dr. Leonard Hill, M.B., F.R.S., and Mr. G. W. 
Dunkin, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H. (Lancet, 1923, 11, 1382, and Veterinary 
Record, April 19th, 1924), as well as the Reports on the Demonstration 


-of Slaughtering Methods, held at Birmingham City Meat Market in 


November, 1923, are, no doubt, well known to all veterinarians 
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interested in the humane slaughtering of animals, but I make no 
apology for drawing attention here to the following paragraph from 
Dr. Hill’s article in the Lancet :— 

“In the case of pigs, by fastening the animal head down and 
cutting the big arteries in the neck, blood and tissue lymph are drained 
out by gravity, by convulsive respirations, and general convulsive 
movements. When an animal is so bled, lvmph passes from the 
tissues into the capillaries and veins in the effort of the body to keep 
up an effective circulation. The carcass of the pig thus bled, selected 
at Birmingham, showed firm dry flesh, and firm white fat, and no 
blood could be squeezed out of the intercostal veins by running the 
finger along these. 

“The shot pigs fell on the floor and were more or less convulsed ; 
in one case the convulsions delayed for three minutes the cutting of 
the throat. The effect of gasping respirations and gravity did not 
come into play. Hence the carcasses of the shot pigs showed moister 
flesh, pinker fat with blood in the vessels, and here and there small 
extravasations. It is obvious that such carcasses will keep less well 
and also be less fit for curing. The bacon curers say that the pig 
after shooting often falls with the hind feet so extended that the veins 
are ruptured, and large extravasations caused which make the hams 
useless for curing.” 

Numerous slaughtering observations carried out at this factory 
by Mr. J. Blakeway, M.R.C.V.S., and the writer, for medical officers 
of the Ministry of Health, bear out everything that Dr. Hill says 
regarding the “ splashing ’’ of carcasses and their uselessness for curing 
purposes. 

Pigs are killed by hoisting and sticking at the rate of from eight 
to 10 per minute. The use of a mechanical killer reduces the rate 
of killing to about two pigs per minute, and where hundreds of pigs 
are killed daily this reduction in the killing speed reduces the day’s 
output enormously. 

Bacon for export to hot climates, such as India and South America, 
must possess good keeping qualities. For this purpose bacon from 
mechanically slaughtered hogs is useless owing to the danger of 
“taint ’’ appearing. 

If bacon curers were compelled to use mechanical killers they 
would either have to give up curing bacon altogether and sell their 
meat as fresh pork, or resort to a rapid method of curing such as is 
in use in Holland, and so turn out a product inferior to the Danish 
or Canadian bacon. The competition which British bacon curers 
have to meet from Denmark, Sweden, Canada and U.S.A., is very 
severe, as in the latter countries the State does not threaten the curers 
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with slaughtering legislation based on the hysterical outbursts of 
elderly vegetarian spinsters; on the contrary the bacon curers in 
these countries receive every encouragement to produce a first-class 
article of food, the State even going to the expense of providing the 
bacon factories with State veterinarians to inspect the meat ! 

In conclusion, the bacon trade’s attitude towards mechanical 

killers may be summed up thus :— . 

1. The shooting methods do not lessen the suffering of animals 
slaughtered for food. 

2. Shot animals cannot be properly bled owing to cessation of 
the heart’s action and of respiration. 

3. The existing methods of slaughter are more speedy, humane, 
and hygienic, than any other. 

4. Greater danger to slaughtermen arises owing to violent reflex 
action in shot pigs. 

5. Grave danger would arise to the public health owing to the 
large content of blood-serum left in the tissues of shot animals. 

6. The flesh of shot animals, and especially pigs, becomes splashed, 
and cannot be properly cured. 

7. Meat from shot animals rapidly decomposes. 

8. The compulsory shooting of bacon pigs will destroy the English 
bacon trade, and increase the already large quantities of 
bacon and pork products sent into this country by foreign 
competitors. It will also mean an enormously increased 
quantity of pigs killed abroad by the present methods and a 
reduced quantity killed in this country. 

Hampering bacon traders by compelling them to adopt methods 

of slaughter that will reduce the output of bacon factories also reflects 
on the producers of bacon pigs, i.e., farmers and breeders. 


MECHANICAL KILLING. 


By G. MAYALL,’ M.R.C.V.S., 
Bolton. 


In March, 1926, the Secretary of the Humane Slaughter of Animals 
Association came to Bolton and conducted a demonstration of 
mechanical killing at the abattoirs in the afternoon and gave an 
address in the evening, with the title of “‘ The Introduction of Humane 
Methods of Slaughter,” which was really a plea for the use of a 
mechanical killer in place of the poleaxe, the former being considered 
the more humane. The demonstration consisted of the slaughter of 
two cattle, two pigs, and two sheep. 

One of the bovines was killed with the Temple Cox captive bolt, 
and the other was poleaxed. In both cases the killing was quite 
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expeditious and satisfactory, and from a humane (if any slaughtering 
may be described as humane) point of view there was nothing to choose 
between the two methods. 

The two pigs, about nine score each in weight, were killed with the 
Cash and the Temple Cox captive bolts respectively. The Cash 
instrument was the type furnished by the R.S.P.C.A. at a cost of 
five guineas, and the cartridge used was one supplied by it for use 
on animals up to eleven score. This cartridge fired badly, but sent 
the bolt into the animal’s head, and the pig waited for some time 
with a bleeding wound before the second shot despatched it. The other 
pig was killed first time with the Temple Cox killer. In both instances 
the pigs were bled expeditiously, but to the observer the blood was 
considerably darker in colour than that issuing from a pig killed 
with the poleaxe or by the frequent way of cutting its throat. 

One sheep was killed quickly by the Temple Cox instrument and 
one in the ordinary way. 

REMARKS. 

The Temple Cox killer worked well in the case of the one beast 
(although the shot was three-quarters of an inch to one side of the 
right spot), but no better than the poleaxe with the other bovine. 
The killing of the first pig was anything but humane. The second 
pig was killed quickly. The sheep were both killed satisfactorily. 

The length of time it takes to repeat a shot with the mechanical 
killer, when it misses, is much against it. The ordinary slaughterer, as 
found in killing establishments, is as likely or more likely to miss 
his aim with the mechanical killer as with the poleaxe. In the case of 
pigs, it is no easy matter if the animal is free and unfettered to get an 
instrument that is moved about im front of the animal’s eyes in the 
right position for killing, and the expert demonstrator here took 
quite a time to get his shot in. 

As regards the matter of slaughtering, all that is required is a 
severe blow that perforates the cranial bone and penetrates the brain. 
The skill of the operator will be a factor, whether the bolt or poleaxe 
is used. 

There is no evidence that the user of the bolt, taking the average 
man who acts as a slaughterer, will be any more skilful than the user 
of the poleaxe. 

Such being the case, there is much from the butcher’s point of 
view that can be written against the bolt. 

With reference to the darkness of the blood flowing from a shot 
carcass it is interesting to read what Mr. Leonard Hill, M.B., F.R.S., 
writes in the Lancet, 1923, II, 1382, in his article, “On the Humanity 
of Methods of Slaughter,” reproduced in the Birmingham Report, 
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Nov. 2oth, 1923. ‘‘ The bullet by explosive action may set up increased 
pressure in the skull and so stimulate the inhibitory centre of the 
heart, which lies in the spinal bulb and thus temporarily stop the 
action of the heart.’’ “‘ By poleaxing the skull is opened, and it is 
therefore unlikely that inhibition of the heart should result.’’ The 
bullet or bolt will travel much quicker through the skull and into 
the brain than the end of the poleaxe and the shock will be more 
violent in the case of the bolt or bullet. 

The making of the use of a mechanical killer compulsory on all 
animals might lead, in many cases, to much unnecessary cruelty. 


AN INSTANCE OF PAINLESS DESTRUCTION 
DURING WAR TIME. 
BY A LATE OFFICER, R.A.V.C. 

DvuRING the late war I was stationed some portion of the time 
in Egypt, and after the Armistice a certain amount of surplus 
ammunition had to be got rid of. The officer in charge of this duty 
used to dump huge quantities of it amongst the sand hills in the 
desert and explode the mass, with all due precautions as to safety. 

The camp was much troubled by visits from pie dogs and derelict 
curs of all kinds and they became a distinct nuisance. A mongrel 
bitch was caught whilst in cestrum, and late in the afternoon she was 
taken for a wide promenade of the locality, specially visiting places 
where it was known that the male dogs gathered together. She was 
then tethered close to the dump, which was about to be exploded, 
and left there. I accompanied the officer to the end of his electric 
wire and together we watched the place through our glasses, and when 
it was seen that a fair congregation of expectant lovers had gathered 
round the tethered bitch the dump was “ touched off.’ The spot 
and surroundings we afterwards inspected, but all we could find as 
evidence that any dogs had ever been there at all was the presence 
of a few tufts of hair scattered here and there about the desert. It 
was the most painless and unanticipated euthanasia that it has ever 
been my experience to witness. 


CO-OPERATION OF THE VETERINARY PROFESSION 
IN HUMANE EDUCATION. 
By CAPTAIN C. W. HUME, M.C., B.Sc., 
Hon. Secretary of the University of London Animal Welfare Society. 
OnE of the chief points which strikes a novice in these matters 
is the supreme importance of humane education. Laws for the 
suppression of cruelty are, of course, essential, particularly because 
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the man in the street takes the law of the land as his standard of 
ethics ; but the arm of the law, even with the assistance of the humane 
societies, cannot reach more than a fraction of the potential cruelty 
against which we desire to guard our animal friends. If mankind 
can be educated to the point where he naturally refrains from cruelty, 
whether this be due to vice, thoughtlessness or ignorance, we shall 
be insured against those tragedies behind closed doors of which we 
hear from time to time. In the ordinary course of its work, the 
veterinary profession is steadily educating the animal owner, either 
by advice given in a professional capacity or through the official 
publications of the Ministry of Agriculture and kindred bodies. The 
tendency of veterinary treatment is to inculcate into the mind of the 
layman a knowledge of the principles of veterinary hygiene, and 
there is no more effective weapon for securing the comfort of our 
animals. One of the finest specimens of this kind of work is the 
Army Manual of “ Animal Management,” for which many a horse 
or camel would offer up thanksgiving if it knew the way. 

The British are a humane race, and cruelty for cruelty’s sake is 
probably very rare among us at the present day. In this country 
cruelty usually arises either from thoughtlessness or from ignorance of 
Animal Hygiene, and it is for this reason that the ordinary work of 
the veterinarian is so valuable from the humane point of view. 

There exists, however, a great body of unintentional cruelty for 
which the British public are responsible without being directly conscious 
of it, and perhaps the most urgent example is the fur trade. A large 
proportion of imported furs are trapped by methods involving acute 
and prolonged suffering, but the women who wear them refuse to 
contemplate this aspect of the matter because it is unpleasant. 

Then there is the question of slaughtering for food. It is no doubt 
perfectly true that in the great majority of cases the suffering inflicted 
on an animal before slaughter, or during the actual process of killing 
is of short duration, but there is no adequate reason why even this short 
duration of suffering should be inflicted at all. The question arises, 
Has the veterinarian any direct responsibility with regard to the 
repression of cruelty of this kind, which does not directly bear upon 
his ordinary professional duties ? 

To be quite frank, I have formed the impression (which may be 
incorrect) that there could advantageously be far more direct assoct- 
ation than there is between the Veterinary Profession and the numerous 
Societies which exist for the protection of animals at home and abroad. 
My own experience has been as follows.. As soon as the University 
Animal Welfare Society was formed, it was necessary to consider whence 
our advisers and helpers should be drawn, and it seemed obvious that 
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the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons and its alimni should be ap- 
proached in the first instance. The result was most gratifying. Of all 
the veterinary surgeons whose advice and assistance were sought, only 
two denied us their sympathy. The remainder—a remainder which 
includes some of those who are most eminent and respected in their 
profession—threw themselves into the scheme in a way that showed 
clearly in what light they regard the merciful ideals of their calling, 
and these have ever since been the mainstay of the movement. It 
is to be expected a priori that those who have chosen the relief of 
animal suffering for their life’s work should in the main be animal 
lovers, and experience has vindicated this expectation up to the hilt. 

The question therefore arises—Why is there sometimes a certain 
amount of non-co-operation, not to say misunderstanding, between 
Veterinary Surgeons and certain of the Animal Protection Societies ? 
Or a more profitable question would be, How can that non-co-operation 
be removed, if it exists ? It is not at all necessary to think that because 
a man has specialist knowledge he should be regarded solely as a mere 
technical adviser, whose opinion is only to be sought when it may 
be desired by the administrator whom he advises. There is a strong 
movement on foot to put the technical man—be he engineer, chemist, 
or medical officer—into a more directly executive position, and one 
result of that movement will, I trust, be to increase the proportion 
of veterinary surgeons on the governing bodies of the Humane 
Societies. The veterinarian possesses something more than technical 
knowledge. He possesses the wisdom and maturity of judgment 
which come from wide experience in this field of work, and his counsel 
must be invaluable in any executive body which seeks to benefit 
animals. One wonders whether the profession itself is not to some 
extent to blame, for the fact that veterinary representation is not as 
great as it ought to be. The technical man accepts too easily the role 
of technical adviser, and is a little shy of throwing himself heart and 
soul into administrative work. The impression, rightly or wrongly, 
has strongly formed itself in my mind that if veterinarians were a 
little less sensitive they could make many more opportunities than 
they have hitherto enjoyed of enlightening the public on occasions 
where animals have to suffer for the selfishness, the greed, and the 
hypocrisy, of the man in the street. 


HUMANITY AND THE SLIPPERY ROADS. 

THE roads nowadays are made for the motor and not for the horse, 
and one has only to watch the progress of a horse with a heavy load, 
struggling and slipping about with every effort and at every step 
it takes, to realise the cruelty and exertion which is involved. Anything 
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which the ingenuity of man can devise to do away. with this becomes. 


an illustration of practical humanity and the inventor of Gray’s 
Patent Flexible Bridge Pads, which are alluded to on page ix of our 
advertisement columns, deserves the gratitude of our dumb friends. 
Not only are they light and easily applied, but their efficiency in 
stopping slipping and durability have only to be tested for the order 
to be given for the horse to always have this useful addition made 
whilst in the farrier’s shop. Hunting men have found them of as much 
value for the country as has the tradesman in the towns ; and the con- 


fidence with which a horse, shod with these pads, steps forward, demon-- 


strates clearly their value as a measure of humanity, practically applied. 
The invention has been awarded the Royal Warrant of Appointment. 
to H.M. the King. 
THE INFLUENCE OF ABATTOIRS ON 
HUMANE KILLING. 


By CAPT. ROSS GRANT, B.V.S.C., 
Veterinary Representative of the Australian Government in Great Britain. 


THERE is no doubt but that the extension of the abattoir system 
and the centralising of the slaughter of animals into larger establish- 
ments which are under the constant supervision of veterinary surgeons. 
and trained meat inspectors, has resulted in doing away with a great 
deal of unnecessary suffering both before and during the actual killing 
process. 

The wholesale slaughter of animals is, at the best, a disagreeable 
business, and all methods of killing entail a certain amount of suffering, 
but there is undoubtedly a large amount of entirely avoidable cruelty 
involved when obsolete methods are used, and it is the duty of those 
in authority to endeavour to secure the adoption of improved methods. 
of control and slaughter of animals wherever possible. 

Methods of control are as important as methods of slaughter, for 
there is no doubt that the roping and throwing of an animal or the 
hauling of it up to a ring often entails as much suffering as the actual 
killing process. This is especially the case in the Jewish method of 
slaughter which does not permit of any preliminary stunning, and 
necessitates the placing of the animal in a position which permits of 
the severing of the blood vessels by one stroke of the knife. 

Anyone with practical experience of meat inspection is well aware 
of the difficulties involved in casting animals in an ordinary slaughter- 
house, and of the rough methods which are often practised in this 
connection. I may say that I consider that the Weinberg casting 
machine should prove of great assistance. I have seen several demon- 
strations of this contrivance, and am quite sure that it is a vast im- 
provement on the ordinary rough and ready styles of casting. The 
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animal is placed in the most convenient position for bleeding, and it 
also obviates any risk of injury to the men engaged in killing operations. 

As an illustration of the improvement which modern methods 
have brought about in the slaughter of cattle, a brief account of the 
system practised in Australian export establishments may not be 
out of place. A narrow race leads from the holding pens to a specially 
constructed box situated on the killing floor. As soon as the animal 
enters the box a door falls into place behind it and it is then stunned 
by means of hammer wielded by a man standing on a platform situated 
on a level with the top of the box. A lever is then pulled which raises 
the side door of the box, and the floor automatically cants outwards, 
throwing the stunned animal out on to the floor of the bleeding pen. 
A chain is attached to the hind leg, and it is raised by means of a winch 
and suspended from an overhead rail in a convenient position for 
bleeding. After bleeding is completed, it passes along the overhead 
rail to the dressing floor. The smoothness of operation of this method 
may be gathered from the fact that one man during the course of an 
ordinary working day will carry out the stunning operation on from 
four to five hundred head of cattle, and it. is a rare occurrence for a 
skilled operator to make more than one blow with the hammer to 
each animal. In order to obviate any unnecessary knocking about of 
the cattle when driving them up the race, a portable electric ‘‘ switch ” 
is used which gives the animal a mild shock when placed in contact 
with the skin. This has been found to be a great improvement on 
the methods formerly used, such as prodding with sticks, etc. Where 
cattle are being killed on a large scale there is no doubt that the 
method described is the most effective both from the economic point 
of view and in the prevention of any avoidable suffering to the 
animals. 

Sheep and lambs, however, are still bled without any preliminary 
stunning being carried out. Owing to their smaller size they are 
much more easily handled prior to slaughter, and where these animals 
are being killed in large numbers—in many cases up to five or six 
thousand per day—it is difficult to carry out an effective method of 
stunning. 

Pigs are, as a rule, bled without any preliminary stunning process. 
There is a considerable difference of opinion on the point, but the 
majority of bacon curers are of the opinion that animals which have 
been stunned prior to bleeding are inferior to those bled in the 
ordinary manner. From the humane point of view there is a great 
deal to be said in favour of the stunning of pigs prior to slaughter, 
for it is not a pleasant sight to see live animals suspended from a rail 
and being bled whilst in full possession of their senses. But on the 
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other hand, a large number of practical men in the bacon-curing 
trade are very definitely opposed to any departure from the ordinary 
methods of slaughter. 
Parliamentary 
SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Tuis Bill passed its second reading in the House of Commons 
without opposition. The following is the full text :— 

1.—(1) No animal, any portion of which is intended to be used as 
human food, shall be slaughtered except in accordance with the 
provisions of this section. 

(2) Every such animal shall be instantaneously and permanently 
rendered insensible by stunning, before being bled, and such stunning 
shall be effected with a mechanically-operated instrument, suitable 
and sufficient for the purpose and approved by the Scottish Board of 
Health. 

(3) No such animal shall be slaughtered in the sight of any other 
animal, and no carcass, blood or refuse of any slaughtered animal 
shall be at anv time within sight or smell of any other animal awaiting 
slaughter. 

(4) A person shall not use a mechanically-operated instrument on 
any such animal— 

(a) unless his ability and physical condition qualify him to use it 

without inflicting unnecessary pain on the animal ; or 

(b) in such a manner or in such circumstances as to incur the risk 

of causing unnecessary suffering to the animal. 

(5) All slaughterhouses shall be floored or paved in such a manner 
as to guard, so far as possible, against animals slipping thereon. 

(6) If any person contravenes or fails to comply with or causes or 
permits any contravention or non-compliance with any of the above 
regulations, he shall be liable on conviction by a court of summary 
jurisdiction to imprisonment with hard labour for a period not exceeding 
three months or to a fine of £25, or to both such imprisonment and 
fine. 

(7) For the purpose of giving effect to the provisions of this section, 
the Scottish Board of Health may from time to time, by order, approve 
such methods and instruments as they may consider best calculated 
to secure the humane slaughter of animals with as little suffering as 
possible, and any such order shall have effect as if enacted in this Act. 

2.—(1) No such animal, as aforesaid, shall be slaughtered or stunned 
or otherwise rendered insensible preparatory to slaughter, except by 
the holder of a licence granted by the local authority. 
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(2) Such a licence shall be personal and permissive only and not 
indicative of proficiency, and shall be granted only to a fit and proper 
male person of the age of 18 years or upwards. 

(3) A licence under this section shall be valid only in the district 
of the local authority granting the same, and for a period not exceeding 
12 months, and may be renewed from time to time at the discretion of 
the local authority. 

(4) Any such licence as aforesaid may, on conviction of the holder 
of any offence under this Act, be cancelled by order of the Court before 
whom he is convicted. 

(5) A fee, not exceeding 5s., may be charged by the local authority 
for each such licence, and a fee not exceeding Is. for every renewal 
thereof. 

(6) If any person slaughters or attempts to slaughter any animal, 
without a licence granted under this section, he shall be liable on 
conviction by a court of summary jurisdiction to a fine not exceeding 
£5 for each offence. 


3. Any constable and any person authorised in writing by a 
local authority may enter any slaughterhouse in the district of the 
local authority at any time when business is, or appears to be in 
progress, or is usually carried on therein, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether there is or has been any contravention of or non-compliance 
with the provisions of this Act, and if any person shall refuse to permit 
any such constable or person to enter any premises which he is entitled 
to enter under this Act, or shall obstruct or impede him in the exercise 
of his duties under this Act, he shall be liable on conviction by a court 
of summary jurisdiction to a fine not exceeding £5. 


4. And by-laws made by a local authority under any Act, and in 
force at the commencement of this Act, which are inconsistent with 
any provision of this Act, shall as from such commencement be deemed 
to be revoked, but without prejudice to the validity of anything previous 
done thereunder. 


5. The power conferred by any Act upon a local authority of 
making by-laws with respect to slaughterhouses within their district 
shall be exercised subject to the provisions of this Act, and to any 
orders made by the Scottish Board of Health under this Act. 


6. For the purposes of this Act— 

(a) ‘‘ Slaughterhouse ’’ means any building or place used in con- 
nection with the business of killing animals for the purpose of 
the flesh thereof being used as butcher’s meat ; 

(b) The expression “‘ animal’’ means any horse, mare, gelding, 
pony, foal, colt, filly, stallion, ass, donkey, mule, bull, cow, 
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bullock, heifer, calf, steer, ox, sheep, ewe, wether, ram, lamb, 


pig, boar, hog, sow, goat and kid ; 


(c) “‘ Local authority’ has the same meaning as in the Public 
Health (Scotland) Act, 1897, and any expenses incurred by a 
local authority in the exercise of their powers under this Act 
shall be defrayed in like manner as the expenses of the local 


authority are defrayed under that Act ; 
(d 


wT 


“Constable ’”’ includes any constable within the meaning of 


the Police (Scotland) Act, 1890, and any justice of the peace, 


constable or sheriff officer. 


7. The powers conferred by this Act shall be in addition to and 
not in derogation of any power conferred by Act of Parliament relating 
to slaughterhouses, the slaughter of animals, or the prevention of 


cruelty to animals. 


(2) This Act shall come into operation on the first day of January, 


1928. 


A BILL TO FACILITATE THE RECOVERY OF 


LOST DOGS AND CATS. 


BE it enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows : 

1.—From and after the date when this Act comes 
into operation the following persons, that is to say— 

(1) any person who carries on the trade or business 

of buying and selling or otherwise dealing in 
dogs or cats ; 

(2) any person who conducts or manages a home or 

place of refuge or shelter for dogs or cats; and 

(3) any person licensed to perform experiments on 

dogs or cats ; 
shall keep a register and enter therein the following 
particulars of every dog or cat which he acquires by 
purchase or otherwise or disposes of by sale or otherwise 
or houses or shelters or acquires or receives for the 
purpose of experiments, as the case may be, viz., breed 
markings, sex, date and purpose of acquisition, date 


A.D. 1927. 


Registers of 
dogs and 
cats in 
certain 
places. 


Presented by Sir Robert Gower, supported by Lieutenant-Colonel T. C. R. 
Moore, Mr. J. H. Thomas, Mr. G. R. Hall Caine, Major Kenyon-Slaney, Mr. 
J. Bromley, Mr. Ernest Evans, Captain H. P. Holt, Dr. Watts, Captain Fergus 
Graham, Mr. James H. Hudson and Mr. Couper. 


Ordered, by The House of Commons, to be printed June 23rd, 1927. 
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and manner of disposal, price or other consideration 
paid or given or received, if any, and the name and 
address of the person from whom the same has been 
acquired or to whom disposed. 
2.—Every person keeping a register in pursuance Registers 
of this Act shall at any time between the hours of tome 
10 a.m. and 4 p.m. permit such register to be inspected tion. 
by any person on payment of a fee not exceeding one 
shilling. 
3.—Any superintendent or inspector of police may, Right to 
, : - ~, search 
upon complaint being made to him by any person that premises for 
a dog or cat is lost of which such person is the owner lost dogs and 
or which he had custody at the time of the loss, issue phate 
instructions in writing to any police officer to enter 
the premises of any person who keeps or ought to keep 
a register as aforesaid, and every such person shall, 
upon production by such police officer of such instruction 
in writing, show every dog and cat in his possession or 
control to such police officer and to the person upon 
whose complaint such instruction has been issued and 
permit them to examine such dogs and cats. 
4.—Any police officer shall have a right to enter Right to enter 
the premises of any person referred to in section one ne nga es 
hereof at any time for the purpose of examining whether registers, 
there is or has been any contravention of or non-com- ““ 
pliance with this Act, and if any person refuses to 
permit any police officer to enter any premises which 
he is entitled to enter under this Act or obstructs or 
impedes him in the execution of his right or duty under 
this Act such person shall be guilty of an offence against 
this Act. 
5.—(1) Any person— Offences. 
(a) who acts in contravention of or fails to 
comply with the provisions of this Act ; 
(b) who makes a false entry or alteration in such 
register with intent to deceive ; 
shall be guilty of an offence against this Act. : 
(2) Any person guilty of an offence against this Penalties. 
Act, shall, in respect of each offence, be liable— 
(a) on summary conviction for a first offence to 
a fine not exceeding ten pounds ; 
(b) on summary conviction for a second or subse- 
quent offence to a fine not exceeding twenty- 
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five pounds or to imprisonment with or 
without hard labour for a period not exceeding 
three months or to such a fine and such im- 
prisonment. 
6.—(1) This Act may be cited as the Dogs and Cats Short title, 
A t 1927 commence- 
Act, lvet, ment and 
(2) This Act shall come into operation on the first extent. 
day of January, nineteen hundred and twenty-eight. 
(3) This Act shall extend only to England and Wales. 
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Huynenum.—Sarcoptic Mange of the Ox: Its Transmission to Man.— 
Annales de Med. Vét., Feb., ex Revue Vétérinaire, May, 1927. 
SARCOPTIC mange of the ox is rarely due to a special parasite. 

Most often it is the result of transmission to the bovine of sarcoptes 
coming from another species: dog, cat, horse. Huynenum, however, 
has had the opportunity of observing a form of sarcoptic mange, due 
to a sarcopt of large size, peculiar to the ox, incapable of attacking 
the horse, but transmissible to man in whom it occasions a localised 
affection, generally of the forearms and arms, but sometimes generalised 
over the whole body. In cattle the lesions are situated on the hind 
quarters. Depilations appear on the fetlocks, perineum, and base of 
the tail. They sometimes extend forward, reaching the croup, the 
back and the withers, but the head always remains free. In the cow 
they invade also the internal surface of the thighs and the udder. 
In the affected spots the skin deprived of hair is covered with pellicles, 
thick and even, at places (tail, withers, neck) it forms folds. This 
affection is contagious and resistant. It seems to disappear during 
the fine season, to reappear in winter. The author advises the 
following treatment :— 

Balsam of Peru| a 10 pacts 

Salicylic Acid § ; 

Vaseline, 100 parts. 

Apply for three consecutive days. On the fifth day one soaps and 

scraps the skin, and two days after renews the treatment on the parts 
not cured. Cure is obtained in about 15 days. 


Becker.— Artificial Incubation under the Use of Oxygen.—Tverdrzt. 
Rundschau, p. 825, 1926. 

THE author considers that the cause of the death of chick embryos 

in incubators is largely due to lack of oxygen. He puts oxygen into 
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the incubator at first manually, and then by a machine, every five 
seconds in the hour, at a pressure of half the atmosphere. 

In 14 hatches, with the aid of oxygen, he had 28-12 per cent. more 
living chicks than usual. The procedure was only unfavourable in 
sultry weather because the chicks could not obtain sufficient CO,. 
To poultrymen the matter is of great interest and importance. 


Dechambre, P.—Loss of Weight of Animals During Transport.— 
Revué des Abattcirs, June, 1925, ex Revue Vétérinaire, October, 
1926. 

TRAVELLING animals in the course of transport, whether on foot 
or by rail, undergo a more or less considerable loss of weight. This 
loss of weight involves essentially the digestive tube, which empties 
itself more or less completely. It makes the live weight vary at first. 
It has not, at least for ordinary journeys of average or short duration, 
any notable influence on the net weight, that is to say, on the quantity 
of meat obtained at slaughter. The loss is sometimes quite appreciable 
after a long and hard journey. 

Food and liquids whose elimination cause loss of weight are mostly 
evacuated the first day of travel. In the following days the loss is 
much less. Thus a bullock of 12 cwt., which will lose 66 to 88 
pounds the first day, will only undergo a loss of 11 to 15 pounds 
on subsequent days. This is partly due to interstitial absorption 
taking place in the tissues; it is only at this time that a loss in net 
weight can be established. Little discernible at first, it necessarily 
becomes accentuated if the journey is prolonged and, above all, if 
the animal does not receive a minimum of indispensable attention, 
watering at first and then food, during transit. If we consider a first 
period of 24 hours, we shall find that the loss occurring is very unequal, 
according to the species of animal, age and race, the journey undertaken, 
the method of transport, etc. On adult bovines of different breeds 
having traversed 2} miles on foot, Cornevin records an average loss 
of 70 pounds. On an average one can estimate that bovines by rail 
undergo a loss of weight varying from 55 to 110 pounds, according 
to size. But this average may be exceeded. Messieurs Laplaud and 
Degois have published a certain number of weights disclosing the loss 
sustained by bullocks coming to the abattoir, some coming directly 
from grass, and others bought at market. The total weight of the 
group from market was 4 tons 64 cwt. at the start ; the loss on arrival 
was 943 pounds or about 9-7 per cent. The starting weight of those 
from grass was 4 tons I cwt., and the loss 1,196 pounds or 13-1 percent. 

The first group had already undergone losses during transport, 
which explains the smaller percentage.’ The maximum was 231 pounds 
(weight at start, 15 cwt.) and the minimum IIo pounds. 
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These losses have an influence on the cypher weight of net meat 
which is more pronounced than in the case of the offals. A sheep 
weighing 88 to 99 pounds will lose 64 to 8} pounds. 

A calf of 330 pounds loses about 8? pounds the first day and 
4} pounds the second. A pig of 11 to 12 score loses 11 to 124 pounds. 


Reviews 


Spillers’ Victoria Dog and Poultry Journal. 

No. 11 of ‘‘ The Spillers’ Dog and Poultry Journal,”’ issued by Messrs. 
Spillers Victoria Dog and Poultry Foods Company is devoted almost 
entirely to the forthcoming Championship Kennel Club Show, to be 
held on the 27th and 28th of October on behalf of the Rebuilding Fund 
of the Royal Veterinary College; and it contains particulars of that 
fund with some excellent photographs of the College Front, and of scenes 
in the Clinique and College practice. 

There is also a photograph of the fifty-guinea Gold Cup which they 
have offered for the best dog or bitch in the Show ; and the remainder of 
the number is devoted to a series of pictures on greyhound racing and a 
chapter on Poultry and Poultry Rearing. 


Kompendium der Arzneimittellehre fur Tierarzte. By Dr. G. GUNTHER, 
Professor at the Vienna Veterinary School. Pp. 283. Urban & 
Schwarzenberg, Berlin, N.24, 1927. 9 marks, bound 10 marks. 

Tus is a good little pharmacology and therapeutics which contains 
a valuable little section on organotherapy. Insulin and hypophysis 
extract are mentioned here, and the latter is stated to be a lactagogue 
and useful in diabetes insipidus lessening thirst and the flow of urine. 
The drugs used in the German and Austrian pharmacopceias form the 
subjects of the book and the doses given are maximal ones for man and 
animals. The author considers that the intradermal test in tuberculosis is 
the most reliable one and he gives a list of sera used in the treatment of 
infectious diseases. His object in writing the book has been to keep his 
readers up to date, and to guide them well among the many agents that 
Pharmacy and therapeutics offer. 


Tierheiikkunde und Tierzucht—Eine Enzyklopadie der Praktischen 
Nutztierkunde. Edited by Dr. V. Stanc and Dr. D. Wirtu. 
Vol. 111—Delatond—Futicrbau. Pp. 742 with 170 figs. in the text, 
5 coloured and 27 black plates. Urban & Schwarzenberg, Berlin, 
N.24, 1927. 33 marks, bound 4o. 

Tuis, the third volume of the German Encyclopedia, continues the 
good work of its predecessors. It is a mine of reliable and adequate 
information on all that knowledge which helps to make a well-informed 
veterinarian and scientist. The subjects it touches on are very varied 
and interesting in character, ¢.y., in this volume one finds short biographies 
of noted veterinarians and medical men as well as information about the 
Derby and Dermography, the Endocrine System and Inspection of Meat. 

This tome would be worth its cost alone for the valuable article on 
Fish, Fish Diseases and Fish Breeding, which occupies 47 pages and is 
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beautifully illustrated. The section on Embryotomy, too, comprising 
32 pages, is a very praiseworthy one. 

The perusal of the volumes shows that the editors intend to indicate 
that the veterinary profession is alive and advancing markedly in its art 
and science. 

It is impossible, in a short review, to set forth all the good points in the 
encyclopedia, but it is a work that will stand out both now and in the 
future as a classic of its kind. 

[Vol. I was reviewed in the October, 1926, issue of THE VETERINARY 
JouRNAL, and Vol. II in June, 1927. The price of each volume is 33 
marks, or bound 40 marks. } 


Rotices 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE CHAMPIONSHIP 
DOG SHOW. 

At the suggestion of certain well wishers of the. veterinary 
profession, the Council of the Kennel Club have given their consent 
to the holding of a full Championship Dog Show at the Crystal Palace, 
on the 27th and 28th of October, in aid of the appeal to the public 
for Fifty Thousand Pounds with which to rebuild the Royal Veterinary 
College. The idea of this Show was started at the instigation of 
certain members of the Kennel Club Council as a graceful appreciation 
of the services generously and gratuitously rendered by members 
of the veterinary profession at Dog Shows; where, by Kennel Club 
rules it is always necessary that a duly qualified man shall attend to 
inspect the animals before they are admitted. 

A sub-Committee consisting of our enthusiastic colleague, 
Mr. Cornish-Bowden, M.R.C.V.S., Mr. Holland Buckley (a well-known 
breeder of Airedales), Mr. Croxton Smith (a well-known writer on 
canine matters) and Mr. E. T. Cox (whose experience of the organising 
and management of dog shows is unique) approached the Governors 
of the College and the idea was warmly taken up; with the result 
that the matter is now well in hand. His Royal Highness, the Duke of 
Connaught, K.G., is the President ; the Vice-Presidents include the 
names of the Dukes of Bedford, Devonshire, Portland, Richmond 
and Gordon, the Marquess of Crewe, the Earls of Bathurst, Lonsdale, 
and Northbrook, Edgar Crookshank, Esq. (Chairman of the General 
Purposes Committee of the Board of Governors), Lady Kathleen 
Pilkington and others; and the Council and Committee have each 
an equally distinguished list of names, including the Governors of 
the College and a number of prominent members of the profession. 
Her Royal Highness, the Princess Mary, Viscountess Lascelles, has 


graciously consented to visit the Show on the second day and to 
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present the principal cups and prizes. The former includes a fifty- 
guinea gold cup presented by Messrs. Spillers, the well-known dog 
food manufacturers, for the Best Dog or Bitch in the Show; and the 
special prize list includes something quite unique in the annals of 
dog showing, in the shape of a number of silver pin trays, specially 
named by Royal permission, ‘“‘ The Princess Mary Tray.’’ These 
are of very beautiful design and will have on each a recent portrait 
(with autograph) which has been selected by Her Royal Highness for 
this special object. 

All members of the profession (especially old graduates of the 
College) are asked to do their best to make the show a success. All 
the officials, including the Manager and Organiser, Mr. E. T. Cox, 
are giving their services gratuitously, and, as everyone who has had 
experience of Shows of this kind will verify, the labour is enormous. 


Personal 
Mr. A. C. Wild, M.R.C.V.S., who was for many years Demonstrator 
of Anatomy at the Royal Veterinary College, and afterwards Chief 
County Veterinary Inspector for the Surrey County Council, was recently 
presented with an illuminated address by his colleagues, as a token of 
their goodwill on his retirement. 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 
NEW PRINCIPAL APPOINTED. 

AT a meeting of the General Purposes Committee of the governors 
of the Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town, London, Mr. E. M. 
Crookshank, the senior vice-president, in the chair, Major F. T. G. 
Hobday, C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E., honorary veterinary surgeon to 
the King, was appointed Principal of the College in succession to Sir John 
McFadyean ; Professor James Macqueen was elected to the office of 
Dean; Dr. F. C. Minett, M.B.E., D.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., was appointed 
Director of the Research Institute in Animal Pathology; and Tom 

Hare, M.D., B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Professor of Pathology. 
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